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THE WEEK. 


A TELEGRAM from Simla which appeared in Thurs- 
day’s newspapers gave the welcome news that ‘ accord- 
ing to present plans the British Mission to Thibet will 
leave Lhasa on the 15th of this month.” If this pro- 
gramme is carried out the perils and hardships of a 
winter in Thibet will be avoided; and the ‘‘ Peace 
Mission,” having slain its thousands and spent its 
hundreds of thousands, will return to the proper side 
of the frontier. An official intimation will then be 
issued that all the objects of the expedition have been 
accomplished, and this will be strictly true—as true as 
the statements in a well-known verse, and for the same 
reasons : 

They did not see a cloud, 
Because no cloud was in the sky. 


No birds were flying overhead ; 
There were no birds to fly. 


Meanwhile the relations between the unwelcome visitors 
and their inhospitable hosts are improving. In return 
for a benevolence made by the Thibetan Government to 
the troops, ‘‘ several thousand silver coins were distri- 
buted (August 25) amongthe Lhasa poor.” To keep 
order, some beggars were enlisted as policemen. But 
of the recipients many could hardly be called poor, 
‘*some of the women being loaded with jewels.” The 
Thibetans express gratitude by putting out their 
tongues. nie 

A serious industrial dispute has arisen in the 
shipping trade of Marseilles which is variously 
described as a lock-out or a strike according to the 
sympathies of the observer. Beginning in a dispute 
between one of the subsidised shipping companies 
and the naval reservists (imscrits maritimes) in 
their employ, it has developed by a series of 
‘‘sympathetic” movements on either side into a 
conflict which completely paralyses the trade of 
Marseilles and is estimated to involve 80,000 people. 
A fairly clear distinction may, however, be drawn 
between the sailors and the dockers. The dockers 
have been in the habit of blacklisting certain foremen 
and certain ships, and the whole body of foremen, 
supported by the officers of the mercantile marine and 
countenanced by the shipping companies, have “ struck” 
against the dockers. M. de Pressensé, writing in 
L’Humanité, affects to see in this an insidious attempt 
on the part of a confederacy of employers to divide 
the ranks of labour by exploiting the differences be- 
tween one class of employés and another. It is 
certainly noticeable that the foreman’s demands include 
a free choice of their workmen without regard to union 
membership, and the abolition of the men’s delegates 
in the docks. ere 

Ir is difficult to decide on the merits of so complex 
a dispute, and it is noticeable that M. Pelletan, the 
Minister of Marine, who is the darling of the militant 
labouring classes in France, while championing the 
cause of the sailors and declaring that not they but 
the shipowners were on strike, declines to countenance 
the blacklisting practices of the dockers. The ship- 
owners demand that an old law of 1852 by which 
sailors who abandoned their ships could be arrested 
as deserters should be put into force, while on the 
other hand the supporters of the men—in particular 


M. Jaurés in Z’Humanité—insist that the Governme n 
exact forfeitures from the subsidised shipowners 
for failure to fulfil their postal and other contracts. 
But as the Débats remarks, the latter request 
begs the question as to who is really respon- 
sible for the sicuation. It is eminently a situa- 
tion that calls for arbitration, and it is understood 
that the Chamber of Commerce is drawing up terms of 
reference, the men’s unions having expressed themselves 
favourable to the idea. But the Dockers’ Union are at 
the present moment moving for a universal strike in the 
Mediterranean ports. The political importance of the 
situation lies in the fact that the Ministry of M. Combes 
depends for its existence on the Socialist vote, the fidelity 
of which towards its anti-clerical policy has been unique. 
So far the Cabinet seem to have shown considerable 
deference towards the Socialist demands, and it is under- 
stood that they have adopted the suggestion of M. 
Jaurés to circularise the companies with a warning as 
to their contractual liabilities. But this may be merely 
to ‘‘ save the face” of the Socialist group, for M. 
Jaurés and his followers are nothing if not Parliamen- 
tarians. 





AN elaborate statement of the cost of the war to 
Russia has been published by the Russian Ministry of 
Finance. It shows that from February to August the 
war has cost 2574 million roubles, an average of 
41 million roubles monthly, or 44,387,000 in English 
currency. This means a weekly expenditure of just 
under 41,100,000. The department admits, however, 
that ‘‘it is probable, with the extension of mobilisation 
and with the reinforcement of the army in the field, 
that expenditure will be increased.” If this statement 
can be relied upon, the Russian Governmenthas not yet 
drawn upon either the bond issue of 16 millions sterling 
or the French Loan of 32 millions sterling, so 
that it can carry on for nine or ten months longer 
without further borrowing. The Japanese Govern- 
ment claims to be conducting the war at a 
cost of about £833,000 per week, if we may average 
the official statement of the first six months’ 
expenditure—200,000,000 yen, 7.¢., £20,000,000. To 
cover this she has raised an internal and an external 
loan, each of ro millions. But at the commencement of 
the war she is supposed to have had a gold war 
reserve of £10,000,000, part of which, according to 
the last export returns, has already begun to flow from 
the country. A writer in the Westminster Gasette who 
sets forth a number of figures and statistics seems a 
little puzzled to explain the magnitude of the Japanese 
expenditure, considering the length of the Russian 
communications, especially if the keep of a Jap costs 
only half the keep of a Russian soldier. But it must 
be remembered (1) that the Japanese army in the field 
is much larger than the Russian, and (2) that the 
Siberian railways are State railways, whereas the 
Japanese transports have to be chartered and paid. 
The cost of the Russian transport will appear in 
another part of the budget. 





AT the beginning of the war the Japanese Govern- 
ment prosecuted Mr. Akiyama, editor of the Miroku 
and a member of the Diet, for an article attacking the 
War Budget. He was further charged with acting as 
a Russian agent, and, though exonerated by a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, he found it 
necessary to resign his seat. The first court which 
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heard the case against the Niroku ordered it to be sup- 
pressed, and sentenced the editor to four months’ im- 
prisonment. On receiving this good news the Pail 
Mall Gasette wrote a remarkable paragraph praising 
the superior wisdom of our Japanese allies in their 
‘* treatment of the sort of person that corresponds in 
Japan to the anti-English Englishman.” On appeal, how- 
ever, the superior court reversed the decision of the court 
below and quashed the conviction. So the Pall Mall 
Gasette’s enthusiasm for Japanese institutions was a 
little premature. Our patriotic contemporary will be 
still more disgusted to hear of a high diplomat in Japan 
who recently declared that ‘‘ the people have exactly as 
much right to criticise the Government during war as 
during peace,” and even hinted that criticism is just 
as necessary and valuable at one time as the other. 
The Japan Chronicle in an article on the subject asks 
whether the Pa// Mall Gasette would have sent Burke 
to gaol and Chatham to the scaffold for opposing the 
American war. 


As we published last week the terms of the letter 
in which the Orange River Colony Government 
threatened the editor of the Bloemfontein Friend, we 
think our readers will be interested to see the reply : 

** Bloemfontein, August 2, 1904. 

“S1r,—I have the honour, at the request of the board of 
directors of The Friend Printing and Publishing Company, 
Limited, to inform you that your letter of the 25th ult. was 
this day submitted to and considered by them. 

“The directors regret that they have not been favoured 
with information as to the particular expressions in the 
article of Zhe Friend of the 21st ult. which the Govern- 
ment have been advised are of a seditious nature. Whilst 
determined to discountenance and prevent the publication 
in The Friend of anything that can fairly be construed as 

being of a seditious nature, and even of anything that 
could, by any impartial judgment, beheld to be unwarranted 
by the circumstances dealt with or needlessly offensive to 
anyone, they feel that they have a duty, in guarding the 
liberty of the Press, to see that fair, frank, and fearless 
criticism, whether of the action of the Government or any 
officials, shall always, when necessary in the public in- 
terests, find expression in the paper, undeterred by threats. 

“They cannot help expressing their surprise that two 
years after the establishment of peace, the conditions 
whereof have been so faithfully observed by the old popula- 
tion, the Government of a British colony should still deem 
it necessary to appeal to so arbitrary a law as the Peace 
Preservation Ordinance, No. 25, of 1902. They wish 
respectfully to express the conviction that the common 
law of the land administered by a bench of judges, in 
whom all have the fullest confidence, ought to and surely 
would afford the Government sufficient protection if such 
should ever be needed against anyone guilty of seditious 
conduct. It certainly will not increase the confidence and 
respect of subjects in the Government to find that where 
the actions of the latter are commented on in the Press it 
rests with those ‘~ho are criticised themselves to be the 
judges of whetker such criticism be fair and lawful or the 
reverse. 

“The board of directors have no objection to a copy 
hereof also being sent to the Bloemfontein Post for publica- 
tion.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 

For the board of directors. 
“ (Signed) A. FISCHER, Chairman. 

“ The Clerk to the Honourable the Executive Council, 

‘ Bloemfontein, O.R.C.” 


IT appears that the agitation against Prince 
George of Crete has not been without effect. A tele- 
gram from Athens announces that he has started on 
a tour among the capitals of Europe, that he is firmly 
determined to refuse a renewal of his mandate as High 
Commissioner which expires next year, and that he 
will urge upon the Great Powers the wisdom of 
allowing the Cretans to consummate their union with 
Greece. His tenure of office has been a deplorable 
failure. Nothing has been done to restore the material 
prosperity of the island; it has been exploited 
by Greek adventurers in the Prince’s suite, while his 
brusque and autocratic manners and his despotic rule 
have turned to anger the natural disappointment of the 
islanders, who looked for the millennium with his coming. 
It is well that he himself is tired of the task of govern- 


ing, for otherwise the symptoms of violent revolt which 
have made their appearance might have developed into 
a serious rising. The problem of the future of Crete 
was discussed this week by the 7zmes in a sympathetic 
leading article based on a well-informed letter from 
Canea. There are two tolerable alternatives—an im- 
mediate union with Greece which would at once intro- 
duce constitutional government, or else the appoint- 
ment of another Greek Prince as High Commissioner 
with a responsible Minister drawn from one of 
the neutral European States. It might be rather 
difficult to find a suitable man in Switzerland or 
the Low Countries with any knowledge of the East 
and any command of modern Greek, and this solution 
would be at best a temporary makeshift. Union with 
Greece is the final and inevitable destiny of Crete, and 
there seems no wisdom in postponing it. It might, of 
course, irritate the Sultan, and even help to precipitate 
a crisis in Macedonia, but that after all would not 
be exactly an evil. But if the union takes place, we 
hope that the Cretans will insist on some form of Home 
Rule. To be drawn into the vortex of Athenian parties 
is not the most enviable destiny for a people which still 
possesses the sturdy and simple virtues of a race of 
mountaineers. 





Lorp LonDONDERRY spoke at Wynward on Satu - 
day, and said that the Unionist Party was in a very 
serious position. This might be due to Chinese labour 
or the Education Act, or the swing of the pendulum, 
but he believed it was due tothe bitter quarrel within 
the party. That quarrel was quite unnecessary. The 
whole fiscal question was one of opinion. One side 
ought to realise that asystem under which the country 
had lived happily and prosperously for fifty years was 
not going to be reversed at a moment’s notice, the 
other was to blame for saying that there was to be no 
inquiry into that system and that no change should be 
considered possible. The policy Unionists ought to 
support was the Sheffield policy, a policy which 
meant that the present Government would never 
put a tax on food and that they would reserve to them- 
selves the right whenever they chose to make a good 
bargain for themselves. Lord Londonderry’s speech of 
course entirely ignores the real difficulty, which is that 
what the country wantsto know is not what the Govern- 
ment will or will not do during the rest of its precarious 
existence, but whether it will support or oppose food 
taxes at the elections. Lord Londonderry, we 
gather, would like to oppose them, but Mr. Balfour 
has ‘‘unabated sympathies” with the champion of 
those taxes. Mr. Ritchie has since written a letter 
pointing out that he and his colleagues who left the 
Government were strongly in favour of an inquiry and 
that he still is. Meanwhile Mr. Perris’s letter to the 
papers of Thursday shows that the Sugar Convention, 
of which Mr. Balfour declared that it would not raise 
prices, but would actually diminish them, has in 
practice raised them from 60 to 70 per cent., which 
means, on the quantity imported last year, a loss to the 
country of six millions. This is what Lord London- 
derry means by ‘‘a good bargain.” 

Tue Duke of Devonshire spoke at a meeting of 
the Craven Agricultural Society at Skipton on Satur- 
day. He did not discuss contemporary contro- 
versies beyond urging his audience to examine care- 
fully the various remedies that were suggested for 
agricultural depression. He pointed out that industrial 
depression was generally marked by want of employ- 
ment, but that agriculture was marked rather by a 
want of labourers. His own remedies were rural 
education and co-operation, and the only objection 
Liberals will make is that they are incomplete. No 
Liberal, again, will find any fault with his advice to 
look carefully at every proposal. The Liberal 
policy for restoring agriculture has no reason to fear 
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discussion. Of Protection in England we know two 
things. We know that Mr. Wilson Fox, in his paper 
last year to the Royal Statistical Society, gave good 
reason for his conclusion that the lot of the agricultural 
labourer is 50 per cent. better than it was under Pro- 
tection, and we know that a Select Committee which 
inquired into the condition of agriculture under Pro- 
tection presented a most dismal and pessimistic report. 
Of the Liberal remedies—reformed land tenure, access 
to the soil, and a career on the soil for the labourers— 
we know that in other countries they have made of 
education and co-operation powerful and prosperous 
influences in national agriculture, and that they explain 
the resourcefulness, the versatility, the independence, 
and the contentment of rural life in those countries. 





Tue Co-operative Festival was held last week at 
the Crystal Palace, and among other attractions it 
provided a very fine fruit and flower show, On Satur- 
day, the last day of the festival, a meeting was held on 
the Terrace, at which Mr. Aneurin Williams stated 
that there were now 126 co-operative producing 
societies in the country. The number rises slowly, 
and some persons are inclined to disparage the move- 
ment on that account. This indifference is unfair and 
mistaken. The idea of co-operative production—that is 
to say, of genuine co-operation and self government in 
the workshop—hasto encounter many difficulties in prac- 
tice. One difficulty is the want of co-operative banks ; 
another the disinclination, which is not unnatural, of 
workmen to risk their savings in the concern in which 
they are employed. They can often invest better else- 
where, or they prefer to spend their savings on their 
holidays. In other countries co-operative production 
has the advantage of co-operative credit, and in some 
cases, as in France, it has received direct encourage- 
ment from the State. Yet co-operative production 
progresses, even if it progresses slowly, in England ; 
and it is far too great a cause to be abandoned. If it 
should provide, as we hope it will provide, the means of 
turning the flank of a very stubborn monopoly in 
North Wales, it will offer a splendid object lesson and 
a stimulating example. 





It would be a good thing if other members or 
Parliament imitated Mr. Burns’s example and made 
what he calls his yearly pilgrimage through London. 
The impressions he formed during his latest pil- 
grimage he has been communicating to the Daily 
News. They are cheerful and optimistic. Mr. 
Burns describes in his careful and powerful phrases 
the improvement and the progress of London. He 
counts the open spaces, the schools, the parks, the 
libraries, the polytechnics ; he finds the people better 
clothed and cleaner ; the roads better paved, the streets 
are purer and cleaner, and to use his own quaint ex- 
pression, ‘‘ drainage is sweeter.” This account ought 
to be encouraging and stimulating to reformers, but of 
course it does not mean that Mr. Burns thinks we 
can afford to abate the pressure for reform. He 
was rather recording his impressions than mak- 
ing suggestions; but one suggestion we are glad 
to notice, and that is, that people should have 
access to the river east of Blackfriars. ‘‘ At least 
twenty places could be found east of Blackfriars where 
access could be arranged by the provision of riverside 
gardens. When we have our steamboats running 
it will be possible to make each pier the nucleus of a 
little pleasaunce. Oh, that we could have spent on 
London's regeneration the 60 millions London con- 
tributed to a wanton, wasteful, desolating war.” 





In his interesting address, as president, to the 
Library Association, Dr. Hodgkin said he was appalled 
to think of the zons of human existence during which 


the world was bookless. Certainly, if we were now 
suddenly cast into a bookless world, or at least into a 
paperless world, most of us would find we had a great 
deal of time upon our hands. But it must not be 
assumed that there could be none of the pleasures of 
literature before books were known. The //:ad and 
the Odyssey were composed when there were no books, 
and were composed for the delight of contemporaries. 
We never get so much pleasure out of books as from 
the stories told to us when we are children ; and the 
first great poets were story-tellers. They were not 
only poets, we may remind Dr. Hodgkin, but 
also historians. The Sagas are meant for his- 
tory, though we now read them as_ romance. 
It must have been at least as delightful after a 
hard day’s hunting or piracy to listen to the tale of 
Sigurd told over the fire of an evening as to read the 
evening paper in a suburban train. There was less 
literature before books came into the world, but its 
quality seems, by what has come down to us, to have 
been higher. Indeed, it may be that the art of 
writing corrupted the art of literature. When every 
composition had to be recited and committed to 
memory, the bard was forced to keep close to reality. 
No one would have listened to Homer or learnt his 
poems by heart if he had talked about the state of his 
own mind or made verse out of the irregularities of his 
digestion. There must then have been a rough and 
immediate test of what was worth saving and a 
wholesome popular check upon the perversities natural 
to the artistic temperament. 


Tue Pan-Celtic congress, held this year at Car- 
narvon, is a periodical protest against the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the non-Celtic elements and the non-Celtic 
qualities in the nations that make up the United 
Kingdom. The Anglo-Saxon, a considerable part of 
those nations, has a way of assuming that he is the 
whole. Perhaps the most amusing instance of this 
habit was the attempt to merge both Great Britain and 
the United States in a racial unity and to em- 
brace the most miscellaneous community in the 
world in a category which represents only a 
part of the much-less varied English people. The 
Celts have their own revenge on these modes of 
speech and thought when they meet in conference and 
derive exuberant delight from the studies of the roots 
of language and the origins of their rituals. The 
challenge of an aggressive suzerainty gives all the 
romance and vivacity of warfare to the most peaceful 
of arts and sciences. Particularly this year could the 
Celts take pride in their racial perseve nce and attach- 
ments. It is the Celtic revival, as Principal Rhys 
said, that is doing for Ireland what an England 
that calls herself Anglo-Saxon failed to do 
The Celtic spiritual enthusiasm for education a~ 
learning, unintelligible to many Anglo-Saxons, d) 
more for the vitality of a race than all the materi: 
organisation with which benevolent outsiders hope to 
develop its prosperity. One of the gifts of the new 
Celtic movement to the world is the Irish Theatre. It 
is not too sanguine to hope, when we remember how 
Celtic genius and tradition has enriched our literature, 
that it will only be one of many. 


M. Fantin-Latour, who has just died at the age 
of 68, was a distinguished painter whose work was 
outside all the main tendencies of modern French art. 
He is best known in England by his flower pieces, 
many of which have been exhibited at the Academy ; 
for they were too well known even to academicians for 
their merits to endanger their acceptance. These 
flower pieces were not only wonderfully accurate 
representations of fact, but also very agreeable 
pictures. M. Latour had an interest in flowers for 
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their own sake uncommon among painters, and 
he painted them with as much passion for fact as 
if he were painting the portrait of a dear friend. 
He also had a delicate sense of style which revealed 
itself in the handling of whatever he painted, and his 
colour was always individual. He painted portraits 
both precise and distinguished, and fancy pictures of 
nymphs, &c., with an elegance that reminds one some- 
what of eighteenth century French art, though he 
obtained rich and delicate effects of colour by more 
modern methods of brush work. He was influenced 
by Venetian painting more than most modern French 
painters and was eclectic rather than scientific. His 
lithographs have the distinction and individuality both 
of design and technique which appear in all his 
works. a 

Tue Bishop of Southwell, who died on Tuesday, 
was a head master who was not spoilt by ruling boys 
for the ruling ot men. He made his chief fame as head 
master of Winchester, and carried that great school 
successfully through the dangerous period of transition 
which came in the sixties and seventies, when it was 
seen that both Winchester and Eton were doing nothing 
adequate to their great resources and privileges, and 
when reforms were forced upon them from outside. 
Doctor Ridding was himself the most Wiccamical of 
Wykehamists. Indeed, he was born in the college 
itself and the son of a Fellow of Winchester. The 
hard task fell to him of transforming the great 
institution whose ancient state he had known 
from his childhood. This task he performed to 
the satisfaction not only of the outside public but of 
Wykehamists themselves. Indeed, even after he left 
Winchester he remained for all Wykehamists the 
type of all that was finest in their school. He made 
no concessions to popular opinion and had the true 
Wykehamist dislike of notoriety. He gave new life to 
Winchester without wounding its pride by any break 
with the past in which that pride lay. When he was 
made Bishop of the new See of Southwell he continued 
to display the same qualities and showed himself both 
a statesman and a Churchman. There was something 
austere and even sometimes awful in his demeanour, 
but he was the kindest and most generous of men. 





Dean Hote, who died on Saturday last, was a 
type of ecclesiastic almost peculiar to the English 
Church. He was a man of the world and of many 
secular interests. Yet those interests never led him to 
neglect his clerical duties, and indeed only helped him 
to perform them better, because they gave him a wider 
understanding of life. He was squire as well as vicar 
of the parish ot Caunton, and had all the tastes of the 
country gentleman, which he combimed with the 
activities of a zealous High Church parson. He is best 
known to those who have never been in his parish or 
deanery as the author of a famous book on roses, and 
to rose growers as one of the most famous of them. 
His rowers of writing were best shown perhaps in his 
reminiscences, the subject of which was well suited 
to the discursive habit of his mind. When he wrote 
about gardening he was a little too apt to write at 
large. His enthusiasm, like that of most writers on 
the subject, has lifted him too much above details. He 
was a friend of Leech and other well-known men of a 


past generation, and himself a contributor to Punch in 
its best days. 





DIARY OF THE WAR. 


THe ill-luck which has pursued the weekly Press since the 
outbreak of the war in the Far East has never been more 
complete than now. A general engagement, which may 
very well prove the decisive battle of the campaign, has 


been at issue for close upon five days; the movement 
upon which the whole action depends has taken place, 
but the result—without a knowledge of which all criticism 
is useless—has not yet been communicated at the moment 
of writing these lines. 

The doubt is the more exasperating from the sim- 
plicity of the final dispositions round Liao-Yang: two 
armies, whose proportionate strength may be, roughly, 
23 or 24 as against 18 or 17, met upon a segment of a 
circle, about twenty-five miles in length, but less than 
fifteen in diameter ; this segment measured about 120 deg. 

an angle which the Daily Telegraph, by the way, i2- 
gards as equivalent to “ four-fifths of a circle.” 

The attacking force is far superior in guns; the de 
fending force, on the other hand, has had all the time it 
could have asked for to defend specially prepared posi- 
tions upon the segment or arc referred to. 

The line of communications of the defending force ‘s 
not perpendicular to the chord of the arc—as it shoulu 
be ideally—but is inclined to it at a considerable angle, 
so as to make it vulnerable to an attack from the de- 
fenders’ left. It consists of a single line of railway, which, 
just behind the centre of the defence, crosses a wide river 
by a bridge. 

Four days’ pounding have had no effect upon this 
disposition of the rival forces. On the fifth the attack 
crosses a river, extends its right, threatening the left of 
the defence, and the defence withdraws men from ‘ts 
centre and right to defend the left wing, upon whose 
fiymness the communications of the whole army depend. 
There is the situation so far. , Nothing could be simpler, 
we repeat: it is “ an instruction” battle: on that very ac- 
count nothing could be less conclusive. 

The whole thing depends upon what has happened 
on the right of the defence, against which Kuroki is rush- 
ing up as many men as he can across the Taitse-Ho. 

If Kuropatkin has no sufficient force to throw east- 
ward against this advance, then he has lost the game, unless 
the Japanese advance (which is extremely unlikely) is so 
hampered as to permit reinforcements from the Russian 
centre and right to reach the Russian left in time. 

If he has been able to strengthen his left, then, in 
spite of the retirement of the centre and right, the defence 
will continue. 

Several things point to his failure, the interruption 
of communication with Mukden and the lack of official 
news in St. Petersburg for fourteen hours being the most 
significant; beyond this, however, we have—at the time 
of writing—no indication to tell us whether that all-impor- 
tant defence of the extreme Russian left has been main 
tained or no: by the time our readers have this in their 
hands the result will be known, and it is of no use com- 
menting further until it is. 

Now, on the hypothesis that the left has been turned, 
two results are possible. 

The first is the success of the general plan which 
most competent critics have attributed to the Russian 
commander, and which is reported confirmed by his de- 
claration that there could be no advance till the end of 
September. In case of this success the fighting at Liao- 
Yang would but be another—and the greatest—of those 
rearguard actions which have marked all the Russian con- 
centration north and east; if such a plan exists and has 
succeeded, then the force defending Liao-Yang can have 
been but a part of the Russian army, and the stores accu- 
mulated there no more than were necessary for the force 
delaying the Japanese advance; and the proof of the ~ 
success will be the retreat of the main Russian army, leav- 
ing behind it no guns, save dismantled ones, and no great 
quantity of stores. 

If no such general plan exists, if Liao-Yang is the 
principal base, and the mass of the Russian army is tied 
to it, then (supposing the left flank to be turned) the 
disaster must be complete 

Which of these alternatives has taken place out 
readers will probably know by the time these lines are 
before them. 
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THE PROGRESS TO HOME RULE. 


EW persons, we fancy, even among those who 
had long made up their minds that some measure 
of delegation was urgently needed in the interests alike 
of justice and efficiency have realised quite how strong 
is the case for Welsh autonomy. Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
article in the September /ndependent Review is written 
in a studiously moderate temper, but it is certainly a 
most powerful and formidable presentation of the 
grievances of Wales under the existing arrangements. 
‘England and Wales” means, so far as Welsh legislation 
is concerned, Wales minus England. Wales can only 
approach her own domestic problems through the 
wisdom of England, and the net result of the part- 
nership is that the prejudices or the enlightenments 
of the English majority regulate the political and social 
development of the Welsh nation. Wales has been 
consistently Liberal, and the majority of Englishmen 
have for the last fifteen years been mainly Conservative. 
Wales has been eager for educational reform, for 
land reform, for licensing reform, and for disestab- 
lishment. Her achievement of these objects, or 
any of them, has been thwarted by the indifference or 
the distraction or the hostility of English opinion. It is 
one of the worst consequences of a system which leaves 
the domestic legislation of different nationalities to a 
central Parliament that progress depends not on the 
most advanced but on the most backward of the con- 
stituent forces. And the accumulation and concentra- 
tion of work and responsibility react also on the 
various parts of the United Kingdom by encumbering 
Parliament and thereby destroying the initiative of pri- 
vate members. In the days before the Executive had 
absorbed all the time and energy of Parliament a 
Welsh private member might at least have been able 
to obtain a hearing for the wishes of Wales on Welsh 
concerns ; but that is no longer possible. Mr. Lloyd- 
George traces out the consequences of this system in 
detail and gives one very striking example. A Com- 
mission appointed by a Conservative Government 
reported in 1886 in favour of amending and strengthen- 
ing the Welsh Sunday Closing Act. For over sixteen 
years the Welsh members have been trying to carry a 
bill giving effect to the suggestions of that Commission 
and their bill has never reached a second reading. 

Mr. Lloyd-George does not make proposals that 
are violent or extreme. He suggests that the powers 
of the National Council which has been set up after 
prolonged negotiations between the Board of Educa- 
tion and the representatives of the Welsh County 
Councils to superintend and inspect higher secondary 
and primary education in the country should be ex- 
tended. This council, the creation of a Conservative 
Government, is to be elected more or less on a popula- 
tion basis by the county councils and to be reinforced 
by a co-opted element. Mr. Lloyd-George thinks that 
this council might reasonably be allowed to deal with 
purely domestic affairs under a strict parliamentary 
control. 

Not less interesting than Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
article is the latest development of Home Rule opinion 
in Ireland. The group of landlords who had most to do 
withthe agrarian truceand its sequel have now organised 
themselves in an Irish Reform Association and published 
a manifesto, in which they declare, among other things, 
that they believe the parliamentary union between 


Great Britain and Ireland is compatible with the devo- 
lution to Ireland of a larger measure of local govern- 
ment than she now possesses. ‘* We consider that this 
devolution, while avoiding matters of Imperial 
concern and subjects of common interest to the 
Kingdom as a whole, would be beneficial to 
Ireland and would relieve the Imperial Parliament 
of a mass of business with which it cannot deal 
satisfactorily and which occupies its time to the 
detriment of much more important concerns.” The 
reformers have in view a programme which is to con- 
tain industrial organisation and enterprise, facilities for 
private bill legislation, housing, and higher education ; 
or, in short, just those measures that they find it so 
difficult to secure from a British Parliament. We are 
probably not far wrong in thinking that they have also 
in view the fact that the new Department in Dublin is 
already provided with a Council of Agriculture to which 
each of the county councils nominates two members. 

This announcement has naturally been received 
with a subdued confidence by the Irish Nationalist 
Press. The day for exuberant expectations is over. 
The Freeman's Journal recalls the various occasions 
and crises in which the Nationalist leaders had 
reason to hope that the men who stood outside the 
National movement were at last to surrender to its in- 
Spirations. Irish politics are necessarily saturated 
with suspicion, and it is not unreasonable for a 
Nationalist to believe that an Irish landlord is, 
like Pope, unable to take tea without a stratagem. 
But the Nationalists have been wise to welcome 
this advance, and the TZimes has been wise to 
condemn it. For this means another stage in 
an important redistribution of forces. In the eighteenth 
century almost all unbribed Irishmen and a small 
minority of generous Englishmen wanted to see 
a National Parliament in Dublin with a respon- 
sible Cabinet. Those aspirations were conquered, 
The Irish Parliament was destroyed, and instead 
the system of privilege and ascendency was still further 
organised and developed. The history ofa century has 
been a record of the severities by which that system 
has been protected and the concessions by which the 
revolutions it threatened to excite have been averted. 
The system itself is crumbling, and it is a sure instinct 
that makes the chief champion of that system in the 
English Press condemn every one of the reforms that 
have been introduced and try to drive from the public 
service every official who owns his allegiance to a 
nation and not to a faction. For Liberals the moral 
of this latest incident is that if their reverses and dis- 
appointments and constant failures have sometimes 
taken all the heart out of their struggle, events have 
only confirmed the truth and the power of their 
victorious ideas. 





A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 
VERYONE agrees that the discussion of the case 
of Adolf Beck ought not to be allowed to drop 
without a searching inquiry into this terrible mis- 
carriage of justice. There is not, perhaps, quite so 
complete a unanimity as to the precise subject to be 
pursued in the suggested inquiry or as to the precise 
purpose which such an inquiry ought to serve. That 
Adolf Beck was wrongly convicted is conceded, even 
by the judge who tried him and by the department 
which kept him in prison. But Sir Forrest 
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Fulton is surely not to be blamed for pointing 
out that, after all, the real explanation of Beck's con- 
viction is that twelve jurymen each and all accepted 
the identification by half-a-dozen loose women of the 
prisoner before them as the man who had cheated 
them. The coincidences which made such a mistake 
possible are, as we are fain to believe, rare enough at 
any time ; and in these days when prisoners can give 
evidence on their own behalf, and old offenders can be 
recognised by finger-prints which cannot mislead, we 
are tempted to call the chance that will lead a 
jury to such an error, and permit the Home 
Office to affirm it, almost infinitesimal. But it 
is difficult to see how any amount of inquiry 
can increase the safeguards against the repetition 
of such a mistake, under our present system of criminal 
‘urisprudence, if the conditions which make it conceiv- 
able unfortunately some day recur ; and it will not be 
surprising if an inquiry into the explanation of this 
wrongful conviction results in nothing more than the 
mournful discovery that the long arm of coincidence 
occasionally points out the wrong man, and that the 
wrong man in consequence suffers the torture of un- 
deserved punishment. For our own part, we do not anti- 
cipate any dramatic discovery or some wicked con- 
spiracy as the result of the inquiry which public 
opinion most rightly demands; we believe it to be 
far more likely that investigation will show that 
the mistakes which were made were honestly made, and 
that the terrible sufferings which Adolf Beck has under- 
gone are due to the frailties of human judgment rather 
than to any diabolical plot on the part of the police or 
the Treasury. It is natural enough that popular 
imagination should be so touched by the tragedy of the 
injustice which Inspector Kane and Mr. George Sims 
have at length unmasked as to be unwilling to pass 
from discussion of the immediate cause of this error to 
the conditions which made it possible for it to continue 
uncorrected ; but legal reformers will not be satisfied 
unless, before the Beck case is forgotten, some of the 
wider issues which it suggests are raised and solved. 
The chief of these wider issues is —Should we not 
have a Court of Criminal Appeal? It is easy to 
answer the question, without much reflection, in the 
affirmative. It seems absurd that a private ligitant 
with a few pounds at stake should be entitled to have 
his legal rights discussed and rediscussed in appellate 
tribunals, and yet that a culprit with life or liberty in 
the balance should (with the occasional exception 
afforded on matters of law by the Court of Crown 
Cases Reserved) be finally condemned without 
appeal by the hostile verdict of a jury at sessions 
or assizes. And yet the arguments in favour 
of the existing system are not to be overlooked. 
The appeal that is demanded is an appeal on 
questions of fact—an appeal from jurymen who have 
with their own eyes seen the witnesses and observed 
their demeanour in the box, to a tribunal of judges who 
must go by the much more unsatisfactory testimony of 
shorthand notes or of statements by counsel. More- 
over, if appeals in criminal cases are permitted, will 
not the administration of justice suffer by the delays— 
already sometimes dangerously long—which will inter- 
vene between the crime and its punishment? The 
system of criminal appeal which obtains in most ot 
the States of the American Union appears not infre- 


quently to lead to some such conclusion. Inthe mean- 


time the criminal is out on bail; the expectation that 
crime will be speedily and certainly punished is im- 
paired ; trial by newspaper takes the place of trial by 
jury ; perhaps even lynching is encouraged. It is not 
easy to see how, if a right of appeal from conviction 
for crime is granted at all, it should not be open 
to every convicted criminal, however obvious his 
guilt ; and the consequence, it may be urged, would 
be that, in nearly every case of serious crime, an appeal 
would be prosecuted, if only on the chance of some 
technicality arising, or some accident intervening, which 
would relieve the criminal of the consequences of his 
act. Presumably appeal would not be open to a prose- 
cution in cases where the accused is acquitted, but only 
to an accused person in cases where the prosecution 
succeeds. Consequently the appellant would have 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by a re-hearing. 
Again, it may be said that the consciousness 
that there is no possible appeal from their finding 
of ‘‘guilty” in itself operates to induce caution in 
a jury which has to come to a _ conclusion on 
circumstantial or problematical evidence, and that the 
salutary rule of ‘‘ giving the prisoner the benefit of the 
doubt,” which is responsible for nine-tenths of the 
acquittals in our criminal courts, would be less care- 
fully regarded if juries knew that their findings were 
liable to revision. Indeed, those who defend the pre- 
sent system (and they include many who are willing 
enough to believe that English criminal procedure 
could be improved) may even contend that there already 
exists an irregular, but none the less effective, court 
of criminal appeal in England in the shape of the 
Home Secretary and his advisers. 

On the other hand, whatever be the practical ad- 
vantages of our present system, the logical basis of 
its critics is really unassailable. To say nothing of the 
inconsistency of ‘‘ pardoning ” a man for an offence on 
the ground that he probably never committed it, it is 
quite impossible for the Home Office to revise the mass 
of criminal verdicts which are given every year as 
effectively as an appellate court might revise them. A 
court of criminal appeal, in one shape or another, 
exists in France, in Germany, in Switzerland, and in all, 
or nearly all, the States of America. In Norway there 
exists not only elaborate machinery for criminal appeal, 
but a regular system of pecuniary indemnification for 
the wrongly convicted. Some provisions for appeal 
from conviction for crime were included in 
the bill prepared by Sir James _ Fitz-James 
Stephen and introduced into Parliament by Sir John 
Holker in 1878. Stephen, indeed, denounced the want 
of a system of criminal appeal as ‘‘ one of the greatest 
defects in our whole system of criminal procedure.” 
Criminal appeal from the decision of a lower Court as 
to matters of fact is already recognised in some 
branches of our criminal law: thus the appeal to 
quarter sessions against a conviction in petty sessions 
is a real re-hearing of the facts, in which the evidence 
is repeated and the inquiry begun afresh. Yet this 
method of criminal appeal is not in practice abused, 
and only a very small percentage of convictions 
by magistrates are ever challenged in the higher 
tribunal at ali. It has become almost hopeless 
to ask Parliament to devote itself calmly and deliber- 
ately to any question so far removed from party 
exigencies and so unproductive of political capital as 
legal reform, and, indeed, it is a melancholy reflection 
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that the /as¢ occasion when any public interest could be 
aroused in the proposal to establish a court of criminal 
appeal was at the conviction of Mrs. Maybrick in 1889. 
But, while nothing can compensate Adolf Beck for 
the wrongs which he has suffered, the popular discus- 
sion of the wider questions which his terrible ex- 
perience suggests may perhaps be the means of 
securing for the benefit of others as unjustly suspected 
as himself a much-needed improvement in our criminal 
procedure. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF COLONISATION. 


IR CHARLES ELIOT’S article in the Nineteenth 
Century is an expansion of the letter which he 
wrote in self defence to the Zimes, but it is doing him 
no more than justice to say that it is concerned far 
more with the future of the country he has just ceased 
to administer than with the rights and wrongs of his 
dispute with Lord Lansdowne. It is easy indeed to 
see from his article that the personal sacrifice he 
made in resigning was no light one. His resigna- 
tion is the interruption of a distinguished career, but 
it is also the abandonment of a work in which 
his heart was very much engaged. Sir Charles Eliot 
is sanguine about the prospects of the Protectorate, 
and his article—a most interesting account of its char- 
acteristics, its needs, and its dangers—shows very 
clearly how reluctant he must have been to leave it. 
Whatever may be thought of his judgment or tact, 
nobody could deny that he has given the best proof 
that he did not act from a private chagrin. 

Sir Charles Eliot gives an agreeable picture of 
what he calls the highlands of East Africa, lying 
between the stations of Makindu and Fort Ternan 
on the Uganda Railway. He says that Europeans 
from the south say that they are like South Africa, 
but much better. The average temperature is 
about 65° F. in the cool season and 75° F. in the 
hot weather. It is shown that Europeans can 
live there in health and bring up healthy families. 
European vegetables and fruits thrive there, timber is 
plentiful, the grazing is pronounced to be very good, 
and Sir Charles Eliot concludes that ‘‘the whole dis- 
trict is peculiarly suited for British colonisation.” It 
has indeed—and there are many parts of the British 
Empire of which this cannot be said—the makings of a 
white man’s country. If this is true as far as condi- 
tions of climate and temperature are concerned, it is 
true also in the sense that it is not overwhelmingly 
a black man’s country. Large districts, suitable for 
European colonisation, such as the plateaux of Mau, 
Gwas Ngisha, and Laikipia, have no native inhabitants 
whatever ; and in other large districts, such as most of 
‘he Rift valley, the Settima range, and the whole of the 
>ountry between Nairobi and the coast (except the Itila 
district), one may go several days without meeting any 
natives at all. 

What has been done with these rich resources ? 
Information was distributed in pamphlets and a special 
officer was sent to South Africa to encourage immi- 
gration. (We may perhaps remark incidentally that 
it is a little amusing to remember that the importance 
of finding an outlet for British emigration was one 
argument for the South African war, and yet we are 
already drawing on South Africa not for careers but 
for settlers.) The immigrants, in response to these 


encouragements, arrived, and then the trouble began. 
For the Protectorate was unable to make good its 
hospitable offers. The country had not been surveyed, 
and Sir Charles Eliot, who wished to increase the 
staft in the Land Office and to make provision for 
police, guides, road-making, and other necessities, was 
forbidden to incur any fresh expenditure. Sir Charles 
Eliot points out that up to 1901 we had spent five 
millions on the railway and only three-quarters of a 
million on the Protectorate, yet it is, of course, only 
the development of the Protectorate that can repay the 
expenditure on the railway. Further, he had some 
proposals to make for economising military in favour 
of administrative expenditure. But what brought 
matters to a crisis as far as Sir Charles Eliot's relations 
with Lord Lansdowne were concerned was Lord 
Lansdowne’s refusal to sanction a grant of two leases 
of twenty square miles each for sheep farms to private 
individuals, and his express instructions to Sir Charles 
Eliot to grant a freehold of five hundred square miles 
to the East Africa Syndicate. The policy of the 
Foreign Office not only forced Sir Charles Eliot into a 
false position by obliging him to do what he con- 
sidered an injustice, but it also indicated a serious 
divergence of views on the whole question of the 
future of the Protectorate. For Lord Lansdowne’s 
policy means the exclusion of the private settler, and 
Sir Charles Eliot’s governing idea is that the Protec- 
torate should be developed by white settlers. As for 
the reason Lord Lansdowne gave, his reluctance to 
interfere with the native rights of the Masai, his 
generous gift to the syndicate makes it frankly incom- 
prehensible. 

In Sir Charles Eliot’s opinion the Protectorate 
wants two things—settlers and more local govern- 
ment. Lord Lansdowne’s policy seems to discourage 
settlers and to limit local government. If private 
settlers are to be refused land, the efforts to attract 
them are stultified. It would be much simpler to com- 
municate the chief facts about the resources of the 
Protectorate to those gentlemen who combine social 
eminence and public zeal with speculative enterprise 
and allow them options on land on the same 
indulgent terms as those granted to the East 
Africa Syndicate, the chief shareholders of which— 
the Duke of Abercorn, Lord Grey, Mr. Rochefort 
Maguire, Mr. Beit, Mr. Leopold Hirsch, and others— 
have done the Empire similar services elsewhere. Sir 
Charles Eliot points out, too, that the syndicate is under 
no obligation to develop its freehold, and may simply 
wait to enjoy an unearned increment when other 
energies have brought prosperity to the Protectorate. 
Of £34,000 which it has spent on the Protectorate, 
only £500 has been spent on agriculture. The 
Protectorate, in other words, is not to be a white 
man’s country, but a white man’s lottery. This was 
the momentous point in dispute. 

Sir Charles Eliot suggests, in his article, that 
there should be a Council containing men of 
local experience, as well as men who have 
had experience of European immigration in other 
colonies, and that their opinion on local matters should 
not be set aside without good reason. At present the 
Commissioner has very little power. Sir Charles Eliot 
thinks, for example, that there might be a decrease in 
military expenditure; but as a matter of fact the Govern- 
ment propose to establish an extra reserve battalion in 
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the Protectorate to guard against a danger which local 
officials believe to be imaginary, by a native force, on 
which they think, if the danger were to arise, it 
would be most imprudent to rely. No ordinances 
can be published without reference home, and 
that means a delay of months. Lord  Lans- 
downe’s supervision seems to be extremely minute. 
Wise men know when to defer to local experience. 
When Rogers, a cockney, wrote a poem on rural life 
he was shrewd enough to send it to a friend in the 
country, who returned it with a hint that ‘“‘the cry of 
the watercress seller,” though familiar enough in the 
London streets, was not exactly characteristic of the 
country lane. Some time ago arrangements were 
made to license boatmen at Mombasa, and it was 
proposed that the licensed boatmen should wear blue 
jerseys, but Lord Lansdowne forbade it. One would 
really have thought that the Commissioner might have 
been trusted to know better than the Foreign Secre- 
tary in Downing Street what colour would match the 
native’s complexion on an East African lake. 

It is a curious coincidence, as the S/ar points out, 
that just when this interesting colonial controversy 
arose there has appeared in the Zimes an article, full 
of praise and optimism, on the subject of French Indo- 
China, a possession that seemed likely for many years 
to return little to its owners but trouble and loss. 
French Indo-China is now a prosperous colony, and 
this is largely due to the energetic local organisation 
that has been introduced. M. Paul Doumer, under 
whose régime this development began, was sent out 
originally by an unfriendly Government which was glad 
to be rid of a troublesome critic. One would not have 
thought a priori that these were favourable condi- 
tions for the emancipation of a colonial system 
from the quarrels and ambitions of party. Yet during 
the last five years French administration in Asia 
seems to have emerged most successfully from 
the political embarrassments that thwarted its develop- 
ment, and it is certainly an odd coincidence that 
our colonial government which, as we used to boast, 
was at any rate free from those particular vices, should 
now be threatened by the dangers from which French 
administration has escaped. It is curious, too, because 
in many respects the present Government has erred 
not in excess but in defect of initiative and intervention. 
There has sometimes been too little rather than too 
much Downing Street. We think the Government, 
for example, have been to blame for not maintaining 
personal rights against their agents in the new South 
African colonies. In Somaliland, in Nigeria, in India, 
the Government have been too submissive rather than 
too strict in their relations to their agents, and in 
one case their weakness encouraged a Governor to 
make a little war on his own account and respon- 
sibility. We gave a provisional sympathy to Lord 
Lansdowne in his difference with Sir Charles Eliot until 
it became impossible to connect his policy with any en- 
lightened regard for native rights. The cases where the 
Government have interfered and controlled too little 
have been just those cases where Imperial interests 
were affected and where they ought to have been 
scrupulously careful and firm. In the case where they 
have overruled so rigorously a local agent, and a local 
agent, unlike Lord Milner, unconvicted of error or 
failure, it is difficult to discover any single clue to their 
conduct which can be dignified as a public reason. 


THE SULTAN MURAD. 


HE death of the ex-Sultan Murad removes the 
last of the human débris left behind from the 
catastrophe amid which Abdul Hamid ascended the 
throne. It was a complicated tragedy, in some ways 
characteristically Oriental and as commonplace as 
it was bloody. But it gained a curious and exotic 
interest from the circumstances that surrounded it. 
The older Turkish Sultans made a massacre of their 
brothers when they began to reign. But Abdul Hamid 
was compelled to act under the eyes of the Embassies 
at the end of atelegraph wire. There was a certain 
stirring of a liberal awakening in his capital. His 
great Minister Midhat was a man of exceptional 
enlightenment, and through the sordid tangle of palace 
intrigues and personal ambitions there ran the thin 
thread of an idea. The Slavonic provinces were in full 
revolt, the Russian War was imminent, and all Europe 
was enraged at the Porte’s repudiation of its foreign 
debts, when Midhat Pashah made his first coup d'état 
and dragged that fantastic spendthrift Abdul Aziz from 
the throne. It was his nephew Murad who succeeded 
him. Murad was a weakling in body and in mind. He 
had more than his share of the family failing of personal 
cowardice. He was born for the secluded and artificial 
life of an Oriental palace, and lacked either the will or 
the ability toreign. He found himself overwhelmed in 
blood and in terror. He had only been five days a 
Sultan when his uncle Abdul Aziz was found bleeding 
to death, and to this day no one can say with absolute 
certainty whether he was murdered or took his own 
life. That first shock unmanned him. Then camea 
murderous attack by a Circassian captain upon his 
Ministers as they were sitting in council, which 
resulted in the death of two of them and the wounding 
of still more. The Softas were restless, revolution 
was in the air, and the energetic temper of Midhat seems 
to have terrified the unhappy degenerate. Before he 
had been three months a Sultan his mind and his 
nerves had given way, and he was incapable of receiving 
a Minister or signingaState paper. It says much for 
the disinterestedness of Midhat that he decided for 
Murad’s deposition. Midhat was bent upon the 
liberalising of Turkey, and had he cared to conceal 
the Sultan’s condition, he might, one supposes, have 
ruled as Grand Vizier and virtual dictator. But he 
was deceived by the astute diplomacy of Abdul Hamid. 
He imagined—it seems a quaint delusion in the light 
of our present knowledge—that this intelligent young 
man with the winsome manner and the magnetic eyes 
was really on fire with patriotic zeal, that he was in love 
with Liberalism and in favour of a Constitution, 
Murad was easily shuffled out of the way, and for a 
brief season Abdul Hamid played with Midhat. A 
Turkish Parliament met in the first days of the Russo- 
Turkish conflict, and for one brief year Abdul Hamid 
played his part as an enlightened and constitutional 
ruler. Then came the last act of the palace tragedy. 
Midhat himself was exiled, only to be murdered in his 
dungeon, and with the moment of his fallthe Hamidian 
régime began. 

Abdul Hamid never forgot the tragedy which had 
raised him to the throne. What one great Minister 
had achieved another might attempt, and he called no 
more Midhats to the Porte. It was a rising of 
the Softas of Constantinople (theological students) 
with the army behind them which placed the luckless 
Murad on the throne. The Hamidian policy hence- 
forward was to discourage the liberal tendencies that 
were beginning to make their appearance among the 
priesthood and to launch them in a fresh direction of 
fanaticism. The army, too, became his special care, 
and by such popular acts as the abolition of corporal 
punishment he readily won its goodwill. The danger 
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lay in the solitary palace where Murad lay confined 
in his Imperial madhouse. In all probability he 
recovered his wits, and even spirit enough to 
intrigue for his own restoration to the throne. 
It is a little curious that Abdul Hamid never 
ventured to have him assassinated. He had 
not scrupled to do away with Midhat. Fratri- 
cide is an Imperial tradition in the East and in the 
family of Ottoman. But whether from policy or from 
sentiment he spared his elder brother, who rewarded 
him somewhat ungratefully by taking a most un- 
conscionable time to die. He is gone now. But for 
twenty years no one in Constantinople has been quite 
sure whether he was alive or dead. To mention his 
name in public was something more dangerous than 
treason, and to approach his palace was to challenge 
the vigilance of the gunboat and the patrols which 
watched him day and night. A curious legend grew 
up around him. The Young Turks and the remnant 
of Midhat’s reforming party forgot the weakling in 
the prisoner. They convinced themselves that the 
story of his insanity was an interested invention of 
Abdul Hamid. Their pity passed into admiration. They 
idealised him as the victim and the martyr of the 
liberal awakening. If they were in exile he was in 
prison. If they had lost their homes he had been 
robbed of athrone. They personified in him the suffer- 
ing peoples of Turkey. They wrote poems to him. 
They dedicated their books to him. They even 
intrigued for his restoration, dreaming that with his 
return to the throne the era of reform would begin. 
One can imagine no more pathetic illusion; and the 
reformers of Turkey were in reality uttering the last 
word of despair when they set their hopes upon the 
restoration of an imbecile. 

Murad in his prison was unconsciously moulding 
the destinies of his country. It might have been better 
for Turkey if Abdul Hamid had put the finishing touch 
to his act of usurpation, if he had blotted out his elder 
brother in the frankly brutal manner of his ancestors. 
The knowledge that he still lived, that he was the centre 
for the hopes of the Young Turks, that the Softas of 
Constantinople retained a tradition that he was their 
candidate for the throne, poisoned his mind, wrecked 
his personal courage and surrounded his reign with 
phantoms. He dreaded assassination, he feared a 
revolution. He became a monomaniac whose first 
thought was his personal safety. He persecuted every 
symptom of a liberal tendency as though it were a 
scheme for his own murder. He shut himself in Yildiz 
Kiosq and dreamed his sanguinary nightmares in bomb- 
proof chambers and secret refuges. He became the 
prey of every eunuch and spy who had smelled out a 
treason or denounced a lurking enemy. His isolation 
made him a bureaucrat, his terrors made him a tyrant. 
In the mad world of daily panics and incessant precau- 
tions through which he moves his sanity must long 
since have vanished, and if his cunning survives, it draws 
its keenness from the terrors of his monomania. Murad 
has taken a terrible revenge upon the usurper and his 
people. 

The conviction that Turkey is in decay is so 
ingrained in the Western mind that it is with difficulty 
that one realises how tremendous the revolution really 
is which Abdul Hamid has brought about at the bidding 
of his ambition and his fears. It may be that Turkey 
Was never so poor, never so miserable, never so 
menaced by internal revolt, but it is equally true that 
the Government and the Sultan enjoy an authority 
which they have never possessed since the Ottoman 
Empire came to Europe. When the last century 
opened the catastrophe seemed imminent. In every 
Province of the empire great pashahs like Ali in 
Albania, and Pasvan Oglu in Bulgaria, were raising 
themselves to independence. Ali won his first 
pashahlik by a forged commission, and the Porte dared 
not expose him. He made open war on other pashahs, 


and intrigued in turn with Napoleon and with Pitt. 
Pasvan threatened to march on Constantinople, and 
raised an army so_ formidable that he had 
to be forgiven. The Greek civil service was 
dismissed, and the empire had no longer a brain. 
The Janissaries were massacred and it seemed 
as if it had no longer an army. Then came the 
era of great Viziers—the Rechids and the Fuads— 
who treated the Sultans as though they were no more 
than constitutional monarchs. Under Abdul Aziz open 
bankruptcy and a general revolt had arrived at last, 
and Abdul Hamid’s reign began with the disasters of 
the Russian War and the humiliations of the Treaty of 
Berlin. To-day there is no other power in Turkey. 
His Ministers are puppets and shadows who take their 
orders from his palace chamberlains. The remotest 
corner of the Empire is linked with his palace by 
telegraphic wires. Nothing happens but a spy reports 
it. Nothing is done which the Sultan has not ordered. 
There is for the first time in the history of the Ottoman 
Empire a real autocracy. Turkey has learned little 
from the West, but she has imbibed two ideas— the 
conception of a bureaucracy and the uses of the 
telegraph. Twenty-five years ago a Turkish official 
was often a man of birth and _ consideration, 
who used his judgment, and occasionally showed a 
certain patriotism and independence. To-day he is 
nothing but a clerk promoted from the offices in Con- 
stantinople, a foreigner in his province, the mere 
executant of the orders which reach him from Yildiz. 
It required a certain perverted genius to bring the 
system to perfection. It needed above all the stimulus 
of the passionate fears born of the tragedy of which 
Murad was the passive centre. 


H. N. BRAILSFORD, 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF PROTECTION IN 
GERMANY. 


N December, 1878, the world had a new sensation 

in the appearance of Bismarck’s famous “ Christ- 

mas letter,” announcing the intention of the Bundesrath 
to lay before the Reichstag a new fiscal measure ; 
in July, 1879, Bismarck was able to boast that 
he had destroyed his opponents in the German Liberal 
party and created a Protectionist system. During the 
subsequent quarter of a century it is no exaggeration to 
say that the policy of exclusiveness in commercial policy 
has gone hand in hand with a consistently reactionary 
policy at home. The reversal of Germany’s policy not 
merely had the effect of throwing the reins into the 


hands of the least liberal and progressive section of the 
nation, it set in motion a reflex current of tariff measures 
over the whole continent, involving the severance of old 


political attachments and the generation of an endless 
series of international frictions. Whatever the devotees 
of Protection may have to say in defence of the change, 
judged by its political consequences throughout Europe 
it has been simply disastrous. Nor is it possible to set 
up the argument that the aldoption of Protection has been 
the cause of prosperity in the country. Under Free 
Trade, as Treitschke admitted, “the transformation of 
our national economy has given to the working classes 
a great increase of wages, without parallel in German 
history.” The rise in exports during the Free Trade 
period of 1872-79 from £124,731,000 to £140,100,000 
shows how baseless is the idea of tariff reformers at home 
that the development of the foreign trade of Germany 
dates from the Protectionist régime. 

Between the methods pursued by the German Pro- 
tectionist agitators and those in evidence during the pre- 
sent recrudescence of the movement in England. certain 
points of resemblance suggest themselves. There, as 
here, the interest placed in the foreground as menaced 
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by foreign competition was the iron and steel industry. 
But without the support of the great Agrarian party the 
agitation must have proves! futile, and the agriculturists 
were ready to make terms with their new allies. 
Uy to this point they had formed the backbone of the 
Free Trade party because they knew the importance 
of having cheap machinery. What brought about 
their defection was the great prosperity which they 
had experienced from the forties to the late sixties, 
whick caused the landed proprietors to take an 
exaggerated estimate of the value of their estates, and 
upon this basis to pile up heavy mortgages and encum- 
brances. With the commencement of the importation of 
American grain this rapidly growing indebtedness began 
to make itself unpleasantly felt, and so much the more 
so as the American export was ousting the North German 
cereals from the British market, while at the same time 
the Russian imports of wheat, owing to the improved 
railway facilities, had begun to compete with the products 
of the German farmers in their own market. Accordingly 
Protectionist ideas began to spread among the farmers 
of North Prussia who had hitherto been the most in- 
flexibly opposed to the demands of the Protectionist 
manufacturers. Seizing their opportunity, the manufac- 
turers soon established unions in the rural districts for 


the purpose of bringing the agriculturists into line with 


themselves. Then came the proposal of the Gov- 
ernment in 1874 to abolish the remaining duties 
on pig-iron which, in view of pending purchases 
of rails and locomotives on a_ great scale for 


the projected railway developments, the State had natu- 
rally no desire to see artificially inflated in price, especially 
as all the indications pointed to an impending tightness 
at the Imperial Treasury. Immediately the iron trade 
began to take alarm and some other industries, notably 
the textile manufactures, which saw the advent of com- 
plete Free Trade not very remote, echoed the cry. True, 
it was that the iron trade had suffered seriously from the 
prevailing depression. All over the world production was 
going on hugely in excess of the demand, and prices were 
falling rapidly. What the iron industrialists saw, however, 
was merely the enormously rising imports caused by the 
efforts of their British competitors to get rid of their 
surplus stocks. The impartial observer, indeed, must 
freely admit that the German “dumper” of to-day has 
scarcely bettered the example taught him by the British 
iron producer during the dark days of 1875-1880. One 
of their spokesmen, Dr. Lowe, endeavoured to evoke 
the sympathies of the Reichstag by showing that in 
1874 57 iron and steel engineering concerns, with a total 
capital of 18% millions sterling, had sustained a loss of 
£,136,000, and 19,280 workmen had been discharged. It 
was a gloomy story, yet the iron industry had undoubtedly 
prospered under the low tariff of 1860, and those who 
referred during the Reichstag debates to its “swift and 
marvellous” development had facts on their side. Small 
wonder then that Bamberger expressed his scorn of the 
“public mendicants,” and his distrust of those “who seek 
to attract sympathy by standing in public places and 
cisplaying their wounds to the gaze of the passers by. 
hat,” he continued, “ is what the iron industry is doing. 
More than any other trade it shows us in “screaming 
colours all its sufferings, it tears off its bandages and bids 
us gaze upon its gaping wounds.” Certainly, for an in- 
dustry whose product had increased from 905,000 tons in 
1864 to 2,241,000 tons in 1872, any great degree of sym- 
pathy seemed uncalled for. i i 
Public opinion was with the Free Traders then, and 
it remained with them to the very end. Even the Central 
Union of Manufacturers, which bore the lion’s share of 
he burden of the agitation, never numbered more 
han 700 members. Its financial resources were 
as limited as its membership. In 1877 it estimated 
its income during the next year at £1,700, but the 
whole of the actual receipts amounted to only £650. 
At the 1875 meeting of the Union it was admitted frankly 
that “the list of members present showed that the real re- 


presentatives of industry were not in sympathy with the 
Union.” Outside this organisation all the leading pro- 
fessors and a great majority of the Press were emphatically 
opposed to the movement. So hostile were all the recog- 
nised organs of opinion that when the Protectionist steel 
manufacturers first met to discuss the situation in 1873, 
the general feeling was that even the most modest pro- 
posal, such as the postponement of the removal of the iron 
duty, would be doomed to failure if public opinion sus- 
pected that any distinctively Protectionist idea lay behind it. 
Only among certain iron manufacturers in Rhenish West- 
phalia and in the South German cotton industry—the 
latter since the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine had suffered 
heavily from the competition of the mills of Miilhausen— 
was the idea held that Germany ought to pursue a Protec- 
tionist policy. That the electorate, as a whole, had not 
been in the least impressed by the agitation was shown 
at the general election to the Reichstag in January, 1878, 
when apart from a large increase in the Social Democratic 
party, the composition of the Chamber was left substan- 
tially unchanged. Like its predecessors, it was predomi- 
nantly Free Trade, but it was still more firmly devoted to 
the interests of the Iron Chancellor. What that personal 
factor meant for German fiscal policy was only seen when, 
upon Bismarck’s volte face, the National Liberal Party, 
shorn, it is true, of most of its greatest figures, declared 
to follow the Chancellor along the new path. To say 
that a change of conviction had taken place on the part 
of the country would be absurd; it would be much nearer 
the truth to say that the success of their efforts came to 
none as a greater surprise than tothe little group of Protec- 
tionist manufacturers themselves. A certain passage ‘n 
a speech by the Vice-President of the Central Union de- 
serves to be cited in this direction, not only because of 
the astonishment it betrays at their easy victory but be- 
cause of the illumination it throws over the history of the 
conception of the whole tariff plunge: 

‘‘ Those were not the pleasantest days ”’ (he said, speaking of 
the Berlin Conference of the Union) “ which we experienced 
at that time, and at the close of the third sitting we were 
all animated by the gloomiest of apprehensions, which, how- 
ever, were suddenly relieved by a ray of light which struck 
and blinded our opponents like a flash of lightning. That 
was the letter of the Imperial Chancellor of December 15, 
1878, and as in the last hours of my visit to Berlin I re. 
ceived a message that Baron Barnhiiler had been nominated 
for the presidency and Privy Councillor Tiedemann to the 
membership of the Bundesrath Tariff Commission, then, 
gentlemen, you will believe me that that was: the finest 
Christmas present that I could have wished for myself and our 
industry ! ”’ 

Now, Bismarck, who was then seeking for an oppor- 
tunity to break with the Liberals and Free Traders, had 
sent Tiedemann to the conference of the Protectionist 
manufacturers to report to him upon the proceedings, 
and the incident was therefore rightly regarded by the 
Protectionists as the augury of their coming trium)h. 
Of inquiry into the state of German industry there was 
none. Nota single trade.was called upon by the Gover. 
ment to show that its condition would be benefited by 
the reversal of policy. In such unscrupulous fashion vis 
the Free Trade policy of the country sacrificed by an 
imperious Minister and an obsequious party of personal 
devotees. 

In reviewing the striking industrial development of 
Germany during the past quarter of a century, Protec- 
tionists invariably forget that the rise of the country to 
one of the foremost of commercial countries had set in 
long before the fiscal change of 1879. Nor is anything 
easier than to lose sight of the vital fact that those in- 
dustries in which she has gained predominance owe 
nothing to the tariff system. The discovery of Thomas, by 
which 350,000,000 tons of hitherto unworkable phos- 
phorised iron deposits in Lorraine and Luxemberg 
were converted into one of the greatest mineral 
assets in the world, did incalculably more for German 
industry than any tariff could possibly do. On 
that basis alone it is not an exaggeration to say that 
the greatest steel industry in Europe has been built up. 
Based on such natural conditions, the production of steel 
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in Germany, which in the year of the tariff change hardly 
reached 500,000 tons, quintupled in ten years, and has 
quadrupled again in the twelve succeeding years. Or, 
what has the tariff done to create the splendid electrical 
engineering industry of which for a series of years the 
great establishments at Berlin and Frankfort had a 
monopoly ? Or in the chemical industry, in which Ger- 
manys position is unchallengeable, how inconsiderable 
is the effect of the tariff for the protection of the home 
market when measured with the scientific investigation 
and commercial organisation which have placed the 
world’s markets under subjection to Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen ? To what degree, again, is the colour- 
printing trade a creation of Protection ? None of these 
giant industries of the Fatherland has either been made 
or fostered by the tariff. Nor would it be difficult to show 
that the very interests which clamoured most loudly for 
its artificial aid have derived little benefit therefrom. 
The price of grain has been sustained high enough to 
arouse the bitter resentment of the towns, but not high 
enough to keep the labourers on the land. Mortgages 
on estates, instead of being liquidated, have actually 
steadily increased. “It is noteworthy,” said Professor 
Cohn, “that the rise and continual growth of a feeling 
of insatiable discontent in the German agricultural strata 
have only gone on since the corn duties were imposed.” 
Add to all these the mutual jealousies of the great com- 
bined interests, the remorseless crushing out of branches 
of trade like the steel rolling mills, the slow extinction 
of the small manufacturers and the all-pervading social 
ferment which attests the discontent of the millions of 
mere consumers with their exclusion from the beneficent 
arrangement of things—these are the results which a 
quarter of a century of Protection has brought in _ its 
train. 
Ernest R. DUNKLEY. 





THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: A COMMENTARY.* 
I1].—Tue Hitts AND THE VALLEYs—(condéinued). 


HERE’S for the hill-men; and here's for the 

hill-towns. How they partake of the chances 
of the ground, enhance them and insist 
upon them! I shall never see Radicofani 
again; but it remains for ever in my 
mind’s eye as I saw it like a pale cone of rock, 
wrapped deep in a thunder-cloud. While we upon the 
plain walked in light dust, methought in Radicofani 
the rain was sluicing the streets. Impenetrable, far 
off—another climate was theirs. They were familiar 
with storms; for storms were brewed before their 
thresholds. Town and rock were indistinguishable ; 
the rain engulfed all. Town and rock are mostly in- 
distinguishable ; it is characteristic of the site that the 
buildings should lengthen the vantages of the ground ; 
and yet, when you have seen many, you will not be 
able to say that you have seen two alike. Montepul- 
ciano, with one blunt tower, climbs grandly beyond her 
mountain, and culminates the pyramid with a truncheon 
of dark red; San Miniato de’ Tedeschi clusters about 
hers behind grey walls, and then shoots up into a single 
tall shaft, whose mitred crest can be seen from Pisa. 
And whatof Siena, the queen of all the hill-towns? Lovely 
from every side, from far off she seems to float over her 
green down like a scarf of cloud; from nearer in the 
colour of the place strikes you first: it seems pure rose 
and white, with a pearl-grey dome to give it value, and 
two towers like wings to lift it up. San Gimignano 
has a forest of square towers, all the world knows ; 
Asciano has a beautiful cupoia; Volterra gives a dull 
jut forward into the marly wastes, like a headland 
into a rolling sea. Cortona is littered down her hill- 
side like a disused cemetery—just as the tombs at 
Arles, ‘dove Rodano stagna,” pied the place in 


Characters of 
hill-towns. 
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Dante’s eye ; Massa Marittma winds about hers like a 
spiral stair, and reaches at last a great square castle 
upon the crest. And so with all of them, alike in 
difference : Montalcino, a fringe of buildings upon a 
spur of Amiata ; Colle hemming a shoulder of the hills 
with palaces and gateways ; and then brown Barga, and 
then Poggibonsi, and then Certaldo, so ruddy and so 
blithe—who that has seen them can fail to store them 
in separate guest-chambers of the mind? A tinge 
of colour, a scar, a rent in the flank, a bragging 
tower, a tree like a torn flag, a loggia thrust 
up like a fault in the rocks, some infallible sign there 
will be, so that none can ever be mistook. As trees 
grow distinctive if they grow apart, so it is with these 
soaring towns, derelict now and “ emptied of their 
folk,” that they have their fate printed deeply in the 
face, and that their few indwellers have kept the 
character which made their windy habitations what 
they are. 
The railways pass them by, hugging road 
or river ; the traveller, unless he be of 
the true breed, is never long in their 
streets. Their people, it is said, lack 
civility. Their people are at great pains to be civilised 
at all ; in a question of existence manners are of less 
account than stronglungs. They have stood, do you 
see, for ever under martial law, in a state of warfare 
with an enemy for ever on the move. For they are 
encompassed with a great air, to which their own lintel, 
their very roof-thatch may be an ambush. All day 
long a keen wind blows. Those light horsemen of the 
storm—scouring rain, sheeted snow, mist that outflanks 
them and drives them in upon their supports—are 
never out of the field. So man, woman, and child 
must keep the walls. Your young man goes cannily 
to his labour and drags home extended to his bed. 
Your young lass, shading her untouched bosom, shrouds 
her filleted hair, neither seeking nor shunning to be 
admired, watchful only of the weather. You cram 
your hat about your ears, heedless of her passing ; 
you set about your business, brevity the soul 
of it. There is no chaffering at ease in sunny 
piazzas, nor horse-play, nor burnishing of door- 
posts with the shoulder-blades, nor dalliance with 
maidens at upper windows. The windows are closed 
down, and your fingers will be too stiff for the lute- 
strings: marriage here, like all other commerce, is an 
affair of the defences. Who will get me children to 
fight the weather? Let me feel thy heart-beats, my 
love, before I take thee home. Life here is a campaign, 
a Spartan business. All these lithe young men and 
women know askésis. Their palastra are none less than 
2,000 ft. above the level, and are vaulted by the wind- 
harried sky. Their games are harsh ; a man will get, 
in John Knox’s phrase, ‘a bloody cockscomb ” more 
often than enough ; their pageants are blunt and bitter 
shows, swiftly done and little adorned. Splendour due 
to the Church! How shall you glorify a God who 
demands that the candles shall keep alight? Nay, the 
gods they worship are in their own image. Their 
Madonna may well have been Scythian Artemis in the 
beginning—delighting inarrows. Thus it is that the 
hill-wind scourges the vanities and little pleasant vices 
out of the hill-towns, where noman of the plains can 
live long unenrheumed.* 
Of these shrill camps, as of their opposites, 
Enemies of the more thriving cities of the plain, I 
the plain. shall have to speak in the ensuing pages. 
Either kind has its peculiar charm ; I am 


Manners and 
customs: wind 
and rain. 





*In Siena, to be sure, there is more bravura and more plea- 
sure, but (whatever may be said) little effeminacy. Afo//es Sene : 
the term implies the sleekness of the feline; the Sienese were 
always tigerish in pleasure or pain. Even there, their games are 
savage, their pageants of flag-flaunting best done in the wind. 
As for the Paéio, anyone who has seen it will agree that it is 
better to be horse than rider in that clamorous scurry round bare 
pavements. 
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the last person in the world to deny the graces of 
Lucca, the pride of Pisa, or the sweet French 
allure of these latter days of Arezzo. Nor is it per- 
mitted to deny that the lowlands could breed heroes, 
since Castruccio Caftracane was born in Lucca and 
Uguccione della Faggiuola in Arezzo ; and thence also 
came Bishop Guido Tarlati, the stormiest prelate that 
ever swung an axe. Howsoever far the mountain blood 
of earlier generations may have stiffened the stock of 
Antelminelli, Uberti, or Visconti, these houses of 
Florence, Lucca, and Pisa remained to give good 
accounts of themselves in the plain. 

But the plain, as well as the hill, has its peculiar 

enemies, and has bred men to cope with them. There 
is, of course, the water, which, streaming from a 
thousand hills, will raise the Arno in half an hour from 
a brook in a pebbly beach to an angry flood descending 
like a wall against the bridges. I myself have seen the 
river over the Ponte Vecchio. Well, they have dyked 
and banked out Arno; they have drained the Val di 
Chiana, and turned the Val di Serchio into a fruitful 
market garden. There are good gardeners in those 
parts, men who know how to shape a tree. But one 
foe they have against whom they are powerless, before 
whom they cower and skulk—I mean the suf. He is 
the great enemy, he and his allies—dust, flies, fleas, 
pestilence, and a too early maturity. It is the sun’s 
doing that the whole countryside is a bleached, hag- 
ridden wilderness by mid-June ; and under the stroke 
of him, in the fetid streets, the people slink from one 
strip of shade to another, and live only by night. 
Close-barred, blank, and torpid by day, you might be 
in acity of dead men: the people, pale prisoners, get 
to loathe the very edge of a ray of light. This is why, 
in such towns as Florence and Pisa, you appear to be 
far in the south, whereas in Fiesole or the Garfagnana 
you are still in the blessed temperate zone. The 
people are at once languid and dangerous; there is 
much love and much stabbing. Any day in the week a 
man may be knifed—or a girl either—in the piazza of 
Florence : and the reason? Jealousy or despair :* love 
down there can be as cruel as the grave. 
Business, too, by which these cities were 
called into being has had its effect. You 
can see that in Ghirlandajo’s portraits 
and in Gozzoli’s ; you see it still in Bronzino’s and Sus- 
termans’.. The Florentine is a hard man, the Lucchese 
a stiff-backed man, the Aretine a restless man; but 
of this there will be opportunity to speak later on. 
Character, character, character must be the cry— 
character, generic and specific, in a territory which 
contains a thousand nations. What sets a hill-nation 
apart from another of the vale? What sets one hill- 
town apart from another? What stamps a bluff Cer- 
taldese girl as different clay from a daughter of San 
Gimignano, fair, frail, and pleading, yet only five 
miles away? Why can one never mistake the Roman 
sternness of Volterra for the accipitrine trick of Siena ? 
Wherein do the Lucchesi differ from the Pisani, and 
how does one know that some square-shouldered, 
straight-answering /futfore comes from San Quirico 
d’Orcia? Here be questions: to which one answer is 
that all these several peoples have battled it out among 
themselves. Only the hardiest and truest to type have 
come through, those in whom some double portion of 
their father’s spirit has leapt. Like has bred like ; hill- 
man cleaves to hill-woman, and she can abide in no 
other man’s arms. Nor are there any pillars of salt on 
the way to the hills, since no wife has ever been tempted 
thither from the plains. 

And now Arno invites, the roads are open, spring 
calls like a cuckoo over the land. Let those who wish 
to see Uccellatojo again follow me. 


Mavrice Hewett. 


The inquiry, 





*The other day in Grosseto there was an epidemic of love- 
tragedies, homicides, and suicides: fifteen cases, 


THE REEVE COLLECTION. 
HE Reeve Collection of Drawings by Norwich Artists, 
as it is arranged at present in the Print Room ot 
the British Museum, is chiefly remarkable for an admirably 
representative series by John Sell Cotman. Owing to a 
proposed redecoration of this gallery, to take place some 
time in the autumn, a considerable number of drawings ace 
still withheld from public view, and until these appear it is 
manilestly impossible to gauge the precise value of the 
whole Bequest as an exposition of the famous Norwich 
group. ‘lo go one with, however, there are the Cotmans 
-—and there is not much else. Old Crome, the founder 
and the most considerable artist of the school, is repre- 
sented by about a dozen drawings in wash and line. Ot 
Henry Bright, whose individuality is only being slowly 
recognised, there are but three specimens. Robert Leman, 
a pleasing but not very original ‘artist; Thomas Loun:], 
John Joseph and Miles Edmund, the two sons of Cotman ; 
Joseph Stannard, Horace Beevor Love, J. Thirtle, and one 
or two others belonging to the humbler section of the 
group, are represented by stray examples, and there is a 
fragment or two from the industrious James Stark. One 
may find a certain interest in each and all of these, but the 
most important display, numerically and otherwise, is 
assuredly that of the artist who during his lifetime was 
content to play the part of henchman to John Crome. 
Cotman was vice-president to Crome’s Norwich Socie*y 
of Artists in 1810, and has since been almost universally 
reckoned “the second best artist of the Norwich school.” 
To all save the few who have made a special study of his 
work, he is known merely as the painter of a blood-and- 
thunder seascape in the National Gallery and of ten water- 
cclour drawings at South Kensington. He is, in fact, one 
of the many artists who, without having ever lapsed from 
the public ken, have never really basked, even posthu- 
mously, in the full light of public favour. It is to be 
hoped that this series of drawings may do something 
towards settling his place in art more rigorously than has 
hitherto been found possible. The collection will, at any 
rate, add a good deal of circumstantial detail to the shadowy 
observations on which one has been asked to rely in the 
matter of his method and his intrinsic accomplishment. 
In these drawings we find both the student and the 
mature artist. The studies of windmill, of tree and leaf 
forms, show the diligent and infinitely humble servant of 
Nature, whose high ambition is to produce her isolated 
handiworks as things sufficient in themselves. Big natural 
effects, like the “Storm off Cromer” or “The Wold 
Afloat,” betray, on the other hand, a higher comprehension 
than is consistent with mere literalism; the former witn 
its wild, white sea telling so truthfully against the ground of 
mud-brown paper which, almost without a pencil stroke, 
suffices to express the spirit of a murky day, the latter with 
its tree groups bending low before the tempest so that one 
seems to hear the sough of the wind in their boughs, these 
are to the simpler work what the imaginative creations of 
Turner’s last period were, in a greater degree, to the classi- 
cal essays of his youth. It appears to me that the best of 
Cotman lies in these monochrome drawings rather than in 
his oi! pictures, or even in his water-colours ; and the best 
of him is very good indeed. It shows him to have pos- 
sessed both a sound technical skill and an imagination he 
could utilise and yet restrain. As an artist he was, of 
course, inferior to Turner and conceivably to Crome; he 
had not Turner’s genius for colour. But in point of plain 
draughtsmanship he was superior to both, and for various- 
ness in subject it is doubtful whether the better appreciated 
Norwich master was even his equal. There is scarcely a 
drawing here, from a church interior to a portrait or a 
group of hollyhocks, in which he does not demonstrate his 
clearness of conception and vigorous facility. © 
He had, moreover, what few modern painter-etchers 
j ossess, the true etcher instinct. Unfortunately there are 
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no etchings here from which one could gather the extent 
of his achievement in this direction, but there is a pencil 
. study for a soft ground etching, entitled “ At Twickenham,” 
the main feature of which is a clump of trees so finely and 
softly drawn that it might pass for etching. A similarly 
delicate “ Windmill and Rainbow,” with all but the quality 
of gold-point, helps to emphasise his rareness of touch. 
Fine work, also, are the pencil imitations of Turner’s 
“Liber Studiorum” and “ River Scenery.” The water- 
colours here (saving the “ Draining Mill,” which is attrac- 
tive for its dignified colour masses and simple arrange- 
ment of light) are less satisfactory than the rest, reminding 
us more of the “school” than of the individual. But one 
must take the indifferent with the good. Cotman certainly 
followed Crome in his colour work, and it may be that he 
nissed the significance of some qualities in the other’s art 
and unwittingly substituted others of less value. On the 
other hand he was wider in his range. He had a sense of 
decoration, which Crome had not; witness the “ Breaking 
the Clod,” with its trees of symmetrical pattern. And he 
had no fetish—such as Crome made of Hobbema—except 
the reproduction of air and sunlight, the central aim of 
the school that he helped to distinguish. 

A long way after Cotman come his two sons, John 
Joseph and Miles Edmund. The former was an extrava- 
gant wastrel, and his large water-colour, “Sunset on a 
Woodland Road,” certainly reflects the extravagance. 
There is some pretty but quite conventional water-colour 
work from Miles Edmund ; it carries the conviction that he 
never strayed in spirit beyond the boundaries of a local 
art society. Bright was a painter of finer calibre, and his 
three pearly and poetic water-colours only do him injustice 
in so far that he understood the stronger medium more 
fully. Better acquainted with the value of pure wash 
was Robert Leman, whose “ Mousehold Heath: Sunset ” 
is effectively transparent and delicate. An elaborate water- 
colour by Lound, the “ Richmond, Yorks,” is Turnerian in 
its aspirations, if mediocre in its achievement, and there 
lurks a certain solid merit in J. Thirtle’s “ View from under 
Bishop Bridge, Norwich ” ; the clarity of the latter’s colour 
and his economic handling thereof are not without attric- 
tion. Lastly, there are the Cromes. The most important 
specimen by this master is perhaps the large wash-drawing 
of a woodland, “ Between St. Martin’s Gates and Hillesdon, 
Norwich.” If this errs at all, it is on the side of a too great 
monotony, a flatness dangerously reminiscent of a very 
much over-exposed photograph. Nevertheless one can look 
through and beyond the black and white and realise the 
motive that inspired this leader of East Anglian artists to 


render the soft glamour of grey twilight as it falls on the 
land which he loved to paint. 


F. J. M. 





CHARACTERS IN OUTLINE. 
XIV.—Mr. ARNOLD-ForstER. 


[* it be said that manners make men, the want of 

them, or let us say of the conciliatory habit of 
speech and bearing which goes by that name, may 
have made Mr. Arnold-Forster Minister of War. 
Mr. Balfour may have seen a certain grim speculation in 
Mr. Arnold-Forster’s eye and decided that here was a 
man to scorn the traditional blandishments of Pall Mall. 
If so, the idea was a mistaken one. It is doubtful whether 
in the nature of things a great professional success can 
be made of the British Army. It is what the habits of 
the nation have made it—the favoured profession 
of the large numbers of idle, adventurous, physically 
brave and intellectually untrained young men belonging 
to our wealthy and aristocratic classes. It is fitted to 
such a choice, for it is amusing, it can be shaken off 
almost at will, and it is a passport to everything that 
is pleasurable in England—sport, flirtation, dissipation, 
change of scene, the comradeship of rich and socially- 
accomplished people, both men and women. Through 


it the Throne and the aristocracy keep up their tradi- 
tions of caste, of Imperial service, of public power. 
Through it the parvenu climbs, by the second genera- 
tion, the path that was closed to the first. All this 
sham soldiering is, no doubt, leavened by the 
adherence of a military class who do for the 
profession what the acting families—the Keans 
and the Terrys—have done for the stage. And 
there is the tradition of the Indian service, which is 
keen and ardent. But the English Army is made for 
show iu a sense which does not apply to the much more 
highly trained and sternly disciplined continental 
armies, whose officers choose a hard and narrow life, 
instead of an easy and varied one. The directing head 
of such an organisation should doubtless be an able 
man, but he must be tactful, and more or less “ in” with 
the social powers. How do Mr. Arnold-Forster’s 
powers, training, character, fit in with these require- 
ments ? He is a good worker, but so was Mr. Brodrick. 
But he is hard, pedantic, ungenial, bookish, the last 
man in the world to run successfully the great social 
machine whose centre is ‘ust as much the Court as 
the War Office. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster has been reared in a Liberal 
atmosphere, but a certain contraction of mind is apparent 
in that part of his career which he has chosen for him- 
self. Itis a far cry from the Arnolds and the Forsters 
to Belfast Orangeism, of which, in many ways, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster is a iypicalexponent. Belfast is in some 
respects a worthy community, but if there is anything 
more repulsive than the physical aspect of that terrible 
city or than the savage observances which it is pleased to 
call its religion, | have not observed it. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster typifies the sourness of Belfast politics and 
faith. In other respects he has laboured diligently, 
but not with striking results. He has written on 
history, on naval affairs, on the Army, in a quaint 
mixture of journalism, specialism, commercialism. 
It is doubtful whether in any line he has attained 
either sureness or mastery. With small literary 
sense and great positiveness of phrasing and con- 
viction, he gives the impression of a sincere school- 
master. This impression his method of speech inten- 
sifies. It is laborious and painstaking, full of details, 
fuller still of the speaker’s assurance of his wide know- 
ledge of the facts. But it never suggests any power 
of generalisation, of looking at a problem all round, 
least of all of examining and weighing its human 
factors. To Mr. Arnold-Forster men are as trees 
walking through a world of formule. 

This unreal habit of thought is apparent in his 
treatment of the Army problem. One true, though 
not new, idea, ran through it, that England owes her 
security to blue water, and not to Pall Mall. For the 
rest, the scheme, such as it was, proved to be a mere 
piece of patchwork, full of ambitious and often wrong- 
headed ideas. Its author had before him one simple 
problem, how to get recruits for India and the 
garrisons, and how to minimise the difficulties 
attending the unpopularity of the South African 
station, of which, I fancy, Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
the wiseacres of the Zimes were advocates. This 
simple task was overlaid with a great mass of 
irrelevant details, with crude and hasty notions about 
the Volunteers, the Militia, linked battalions, big 
depdts, and other matters. Mr. Arnold-Forster hardly 
set himself to argue the main point, whether he was 
likely to get recruits under his new system, and whether 
two years would suffice for the training of a soldier 
under our English system so widely different from the 
German method. 

I say nothing of the looseness of the scheme as a 
whole, for there Mr. Balfour’s inefficient mind and 
slatternly control of his Cabinet were the more 
responsible. But the salient defect of the War 
Minister was apparent. He had not thought out his 
problem and the conditions of his time. The 
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latter were hostile, for the vein of sensational 
interest in the Army—and all English politics is 
sensational nowadays—had died away, and the chief 
desire of the House and of the country is to cut down 
the cost of the great military machine. And for that 
task the spirit of social reform needs awakening, a 
spirit widely alien from Mr. Arnold-Forster’s unsym- 
pathetic temper. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster, and men like him, constitute, 
indeed, the last resource of the enervated Balfourian 
rule. Men of high talent and strong character have 
fallen away from the Prime Minister, whose Parlia- 


mentary cunning is a mask to conceal his 
weakness, the deep-rooted scepticism of his in- 
tellect, the ingrained faithlessness of his nature. 


To such a chief the second-raters are naturally attracted, 
and he summons them freely to his counsels. Half 
successes in their own lives, they are ill-adapted to 
impart strength and stability to an enfeebled Govern- 
ment. Certainly they offer no future for the Unionist 
party. There is not aleader amongst them. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s speeches are unattractive by reason of their 
dogmatic tone, their hurried elocution, their too 
emphatic tutorial manner. No social power lies be- 
hind this display of commonplace, if conscientious 
talent, no touch of the oratorical and dialectical 
force of Lord Hugh Cecil. Mr. Arnold-Forster is 
a clever man, but Conservatism does better with 
such types as the Smith’s, the Ward Hunt’s, 
the Hart-Dykes. He must prove an _ obstacle 
in the way of an appeasement of the Irish situation, 
and of the fulfilment of Mr. Balfour’s old, if languidly 
pursued, aspirations after a Catholic University. The 
Premier will not support him when it is seen of all men 
that the ambitious plans for turning the Army upside 
down are born out of due time, and like everything that 
this unfortunate Ministry touches, prove to be devices 
for losing votes. Mr. Arnold-Forster’s failure would 
not be widely regretted, for his manners do him less 
than justice, and their frostiness, and even peevishness, 
affect an assembly like the House of Commons more 
than sheer perversity of character. Few men have the 
gift of deserving success, fewer still are quite unspoiled 
by it, and no man who rises higher than he deserves 
feels himself securely planted. Here lies Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s difficulty. He is not a pretender, but neither 
is he a master-builder, though that is the character 
which Mr. Balfour’s necessities have given him to wear. 


H. W. MAssINGHAM. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE AMSTERDAM CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—An extraordinary article in your issue of last 
week by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, on _ the 
Socialist Congress at Amsterdam, calls for prompt cor- 
rection. The writer has evidently read into the proceed- 
ings what he looked for in support of his own particular 
school of Socialism. The result is that his description of 
the work of the Congress is so inaccurate as to be a carica- 
ture. I need not make many corrections (for your space 
is limited), but will only mention one or two important 
points. 

In the early part of the article Mr. MacDonald affirms 
that the majority of British Socialists have rejected the 
formula of the “class war.” (The more correct term is 
“class antagonism.”) There is absolutely no evidence of 
this. At the Amsterdam Congress the British section by 
a considerable majority affirmed the class struggle, not- 
withstanding the protests of Mr. MacDonald and _ his 
immediate associates. But at the end of the article we are 
told that the declaration of the Congress was “a negation 


of the class-war formula.” Mr. MacDonald thinks this is 
the real meaning of the Vandervelde-Adler resolution, upon 
which the Congress was equally divided. He argues that 
it was defeated by the votes of non-parliamentary nations 
anc supported by those nations whose parliamentary insti- 
tutions are more fully developed. This is only partially 
true. He omits to state that one French section and both 
the American votes went against us. Personally, I am 
sorry that the Vandervelde-Adler resolution was not carried. 
The British section put it on the Congress agenda, not to 
cCisavow the class-war formula, as Mr. MacDonald would 
have your readers believe, but to avoid any personal cen- 
sure of Jaurés. And the astonishing fact is that the 
Vandervelde-Adler resolution, for which Mr. MacDonald 
voted, affirms the obnoxious formula quite as emphatically 
as did the Bebel-Guesde resolution. 

When, therefore, Mr. MacDonald says that the moral 
victory for the Vandervelde-Adler resolution meant “ the 
negation of the class-war formula,” he so seriously misre- 
jresents the actual facts as to vitiate his argument based 
upon them. 

The second point I desire to mention occurs in the last 
paragraph of the article. Therein Mr. MacDonald states 
that if the next Liberal Government give “ satisfactory 
pledges” on anti-imperialism and trade-vnion legislation, 
“the Labour Party would be justified in giving it general 
support and in protecting it from defeat.” This is “ pro- 
deegious ”! I do not think that many of the trade-union 
wing of the L.R.C. would agree to such a betrayal of their 
Parliamentary independence. I am absolutely certain that 
the Socialist section would not touch such a proposition 
with a pitchfork.—Yourts, etc., 

S. G. Hopson. 

Wandsworth Common, S.W. 


August 31, 1904. 


THE AMERICAN CONVENTIONS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Owing to stupidity beyond my control I have 
only just read what you say under this heading in your 
issue of the 16th ult. 

You say that Judge Parker “stands for no urgent 
popular ‘cause’”; but surely morality and sanity to- 
gether do sometimes make a popular cause. 

You will forgive me for saying that the whole tone of 
your article betrays your lack of appreciation of the imme- 
diate effect of action on this side on politics on yours. 

Thirty-nine years ago why did Westminster, Lambeth, 
and Finsbury return good Radicals to Parliament? Mainly 
because of the splendid object lesson given to their 
electors by the freedom and justice-loving people on this 
side, who had just completed the rolling out of a slave- 
ocracy which had hated both. 

And now? In the course of things the party on this 
side which then chiefly represented that people has, 
through many years of power, come to represent tyrannies 
and injustices almost as hateful as those against which it 
fought in the old days. Had it not rushed us into that war 
with Spain six years ago, but made Spain behave herself 
properly towards Cuba, which Spain well knew this coun- 
try was well able to do, you would not have been rushed 
by your Tory Party into crushing for a time the Afri- 
cander. 

Fortunately, as you say, “there exists always in the 
[this] people a certain large reserve power of honesty, 
common sense, and well-directed enthusiasm, which is no= 
amenable to ‘management’”; and it is just this reserve 
power which is going to assert itself now, as it did in 1884 
and 1892, and elect Parker rather than Roosevelt, though 
perhaps Tammany and Tilman may be more objectionable 
than Quay and Addix.—Yours, etc., 

; QuonpDAM Brion. 


‘ 


Wood’s Hole, Mass. 
August 19, 1904. 
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THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In his review of Mr. Scott's book your reviewer 
dilates in the usual careless English fashion on the “ dread- 
ful retribution ” which befel Spain in consequence of her 
expulsion of the Moors and Jews. This is a theory which 
will not stand a moment’s examination and owes its long 
currency to racial and sectarian antipathies which should 
not influence the impartial historian. If Spain was to 
remain a homogeneous nation it was not only expedient 
but necessary that she should expel the powerful foreign 
elements which cramped the expansion of the native stock. 
Had this necessary work not been done Spain at the pre- 
sent time would be suffering the combined misfortunes of 
Macedonia and the Jewish pale in Western Russia. In 
fact she would have been a sort of Morocco with the 
added discomfort of a Christian Spanish element added 
ta the witches’ cauldron of Berber, Arab, Moor, and Jew. 

In no country throughout the whole world have 
Moslem and Christian been able to combine to build a 
nation. Alike in Spain, in Sicily, in Russia, in Greece, 
in Southern Italy, and quite lately in Crete, the Christian 
and European element has instinctively and inevitably ¢x- 
truded the alien Asiatic. Where this had not been done, 
as in Turkey, centuries of anarchy and bloodshed have 
been the consequence. It is only an ignorant tradition 
which causes us to regard as specially Spanish a policy 
which every single European nation has adopted in similar 
circumstances. 

The morality of such action is a very different matter. 
But most assuredly the English who cleared the Celts out 
of Ulster to the tune of “To Hell or Connaught” are 
not those who should cast the first stone; nor are the 
Americans, who destroyed the native Indians like vermin. 
If the negroes of the South continue to increase at their 
present rate one may yet see an expulsion of the black 
race on a scale which would dwarf that of the Moors and 
Jews of Spain. Once more, sectarian hate is the source 
and origin of the whole legend of Spanish folly and 
wickedness, with perhaps a certain tenderness felt for the 
Jews as a Biblical, and almost Protestant, race, who 
deserve a different treatment from Catholic Celts and 


heathen redskins.—Yours, etc., STUDENT 





TEARS. 


HERE is a river, ordained to run 
Where never the slow kine feed, 
here never the warbler builds her home, 
By vale or forest or mead. 


Barren and sullen and black it creeps, 
Bearing no boat nor barge ; 

Nothing is fashioned within its deeps, 
Nothing along its marge. 


Never the city it leaps to lave, 
Never o’erbrims its side 

To moisten the meadow ; across its wave 
Never the swallows glide. 


Flowerless glimmers its pallid edge, 
Treeless shimmers its sheen ; 

Never its shallows are set with sedge, 
Never with rushes green. 


Salt from its birth in the marsh of wrong, 
Bitter with tribute rills, 

Its home is not in the sea, its song 
Is not of the pure, blue hills. 


Shrouded in mist, it makes its moan 
Of the burden of mortal years, 

Like the cry of a child in the night, alone ; 
And men have called it Tears. 


F. B. Money-Covutts. 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
SAMUEL BUTLER* 
(1835-1902). 
N these days of uniformity and stock phrases, 

Characters, Oddities, Eccentrics are apt to have 
harsh measure dealt out to them and to be no less 
crudely than coarsely dubbed and condemned as cranks. 
It was not always so. The fine humour of Addison, 
the genial humanity of Steele, the errant fancy of Sterne 
were never so happily employed as when displaying 
and dissecting some undeniable oddity or whimsical 
humourist. George Meredith has not lost the trick. 

Human nature is so slow to alter that it would be 
rash to assume that characters are dying out; but just as 
dialect is voted vulgar under the ferule of our elemen- 
tary teachers in our ‘‘ provided” and ‘‘ non-provided” 
schools, so all departures from ‘‘ common form,” either 
in behaviour or way of life, seem to be more and more 
viewed with disapprobation and even dislike—which, if 
it be really the case, is a sad pity. 

The admirable writer whose name is at the top of 
the page, although educated at a public school and 
a distinguished member of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and the grandson and biographer of a bishop 
of the Elizabethan settlement, succeeded in resisting 
all temptations to be like other people and remained a 
character until the end of his days. He never recanted 
or reformed. 

Humours and whimsicalities entail penalties. You 
cannot have the fun of maintaining that the Odyssey 
was written by Nausicaa at Trapani with impunity. 
You must pay for your whistle. Slow and steady wins 
the race. It cannot be denied that cur second Samuel 
Butler, in this respect resembling the first wit of the 
same name, did not make the most of his gifts and 
attainments. He became too much the slave of his 
personality, and in the long run it is the free mind 
that wins the race. 

Our thoughts need not, however, be always turn- 
ing on winning races. The prizesare too few. Much 
sport—some think the best sport—is to be had by the 
way. 

Mr. Butler led what is called an odd life—that is, 
he led his own life after the fashion that best pleased 
himself. He found intense pleasure in some things 
which have never entered into the lives of most men. 
Scraps of conversation overheard in the street would 
greatly delight him. The vocabulary of a laundress or 
a fish-wife was more to him than Parliamentary 
orations or even bishops’ charges. To find the 
very words of Dame Quickly still ‘‘ winged” in 
the neighbourhood of the Temple was a great 
ioy. He had little of the virtuoso about him, and 
preferred the collections of the British Museum to 
making any of his own. He did not care for a thing 
one bit the more because it had been said or done long 
ago. He shared Dr. Johnson’s aversion to hearing 
anything about the second Punic War. His great 
passion was for clear thinking. 

** On the other hand, this silence tended to increase 
the haze and fog of men’s minds—a great and, I was 
told, a growing evil. This haze and fog are to a man’s 
life what foulness or turbidity is to a scheme of colour 
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or slovenliness of outline to a drawing... . No 
picture is great unless both drawing and colour are in 
some parts found and again in others lost in sombre- 
ness and neutrality ; and no man’s mind is great which 
does not admit uncertainty on many questions ; but in 
the picture let that which is lost be lost, that 
which is found be found, and that which is midway 
between them be treated vaguely; but let not that 
which should be found be lost, nor what should be lost 
be found—this is fatal; above all, let there not bea 
diffused losing, a diffused finding, or a diffused vague- 
ness.” (Zrewhon, 144.) 

Butler hated any kind of pose or rhetoric, and 
was too apt to be suspicious of other men’s sincerity. 
He quarrelled freely but without malice. He took 
great pleasure in travelling in Italy and Sicily; for 
Handel he had a passionate cult ; in landscape drawing 
he was something of an expert. He had no aversion 
to money and could take good care of it. Society, as 
it is sometimes called, did not come into his picture. 
It did not tease him as it does some sensitive recluses, 
for he took no thought of it. For what are known in 
photographers’ studios as ‘‘ celebrated persons "—that 
is, well-placed people, Cabinet Ministers, Viceroys, 
Royal Academicians, Regius Professors, and the like— 
he had neither likes nor dislikes. Had he ever met 
any of them on his stair in Clifford’s Inn he would have 
been quite civil to them unless and until they contra- 
dicted him. 

Butler was not easily pleased with anything. Our 
schools and universities, our professions, our Consti- 
tution in Church and State, our Empire did not 
satisfy him. His passion for clear thinking and for 
clear expression of opinion put him out of conceit 
with most things. And yet he was no pessimist. ‘I 
know not which is the cheapest, pessimism or optimism. 
One forces light, the other dark ; both are equally 
untrue to good art and equally sure of their effect with 
the groundlings : the one extenuates, the other sets 
down in malice. The first is the more amiable lie ; but 
both are lies, and are known to be so by those whg 
utter them.” (Zssays on Life, Art, and Science, 82.) 

His memory was tenacious. He remembered what 
most people forget—e.g., his childhood—and conse- 
quently did not like it. His novel, The Wayof All 
Flesh, a great part of which must be autobiography, is 
a most remarkable book—alive in every page and so 
obviously truthful as to be positively uncomfortable, 
The clerical father makes one shiver. Such writing is 
perhaps vindictive, but in an age of sham books and 
vain imaginings, all the more vain when cast in the 
mould of a pretended reality, The Way of All Flesh is 
a delightful surprise and a great possession. 

It is not wonderful that such a man as Butler 
should be the author of Zvewhon, a shrewd and biting 
satire on modern life and thought—the best of its kind 
since Gulliver’s Travels. 

Butler had not, indeed, Swift’s style—who else 
has ever had it ?—but he is at least as sincere. ZLrewhon 
is a book of good faith, written with grave intent, and 
if at times the satire is savage it is when the author's 
convictions are the strongest. 

There are few more scathing pages to be found 
anywhere than those in Zrewhon which describe the 
musical banks which the Erewhonians, and particularly 
the women folk, visit for the purpose of filling their 


pockets with a currency always handled with great 
respect, but which as a matter of fact does not pur- 
chase any of the things the Erewhonians really care for, 
all of which are bought with a different kind ot money 
obtained from another bank. 

Satire is usually ephemeral. It is safer to praise 
man than to abuse him. Yet as an element in teach- 
ing, or as a vehicle of seva indignatio, it has a place. 
To lash the age, to ridicule vain pretension, to expose 
hypocrisy, to deride humbug in education, politics, and 
religion, are tasks beyond most men's powers ; but 
occasionally, very occasionally, a bit of genuine satire 
secures for itself more than a passing nod of recog- 
nition. Lvewhon I think is such a satire. 

Although a ‘‘dry” man in some respects, Butler 
had the poetic gift in a measure. Shortly before his 
death he published in the A/‘hene@um the following 
sonnet: 


** Not on sad Stygian shore, nor in clear sheen 
Of far Elysian plain, shall we meet those 
Among the dead whose pupils we have been, 
Nor those great shades whom we have held as foes ; 
No meadow of asphodel our feet shall tread 
Nor shall we look each other in the face 
To love or hate each other being dead, 
Hoping some praise, or fearing some disgrace. 
We shall not argue saying ‘Twas thus’ or ‘ thus ’— 
Our argument’s whole drift we shall forget : 
Who’s right, who’s wrong, ’twill be a!l one to us; 
We shall not even know that we have met. 
Yet meet we shall and part and meet again 
Where dead men meet, on lips of living men.” 


This being Butler’s conception of immortality, it 
is not surprising to find him, in a discourse entitled 
How to Make the Best of Life, printed in this recently- 
issued volume, very angry with Mr. A. J. Balfour, 
who, in 7he Foundations of Belief, writes very scorn- 
fully of the immortality predicated of departed artists : 
‘If they survive at all,” the passage proceeds, ‘it is 
but a shadowy life they live, moving on through the 
gradations of slow decay to distant, but inevitable, 
death. Driven from the market-place, they 
become first the companions of the student, then the 
victims of the specialist. He who would still hold 
familiar intercourse with them must train himself to 
penetrate the veil which in ever-thickening folds con- 
ceals them from the ordinary gaze ; he must catch the 
tone of a vanished society, he must move in a circle of 
alien associations—he must think in a language not 
his own.” (The Foundations of Belief, p. 48.) 

‘* All nonsense,” exclaimed Butler, and “ obviously 
insincere nonsense.” ‘‘ Talk about catching the tone 
of avanished society to understand Rembrandt or 
Giovanni Bellini. It is nonsense; the folds do not 
thicken in front of these men. We understand them 
as well as those among whom they went about in the 
flesh, and perhaps better. Homer and Shakespeare 
speak to us probably far more effectually than they did 
to men of their own time, and most likely we have 
them at their best.” 

So be it! Does 

‘* Sappho survive because we sing her songs, 
And Aschylus because we read his plays?” 

‘* Certainly,” replies Butler, although as a matter 
of fact he hated Afschylus and never willingly read 
his plays, though well acquainted with the Greek 
tongue. 

I had intended to say more about the contents of 
this last volume of Butler’s Zssays but my space is 
exhausted. It is full of humour and eminently 
characteristic. One quotation must be allowed me. 
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‘« No one’s literary career can have been smoother 
or more unchequered than mine. I have published all 
my books at my own expense and paid for them in due 
course. What can be more unromantic? For some 
years I had a little literary grievance against the 
authorities of the British Museum because they would 
insist in saying in their catalogue that I had published 
three sermons on Infidelity in the year 1820. I thought 
I had not and got them out to see. They were rather 
funny but they were not mine. Now, however, the 
grievance has been removed.” 

Of Butler’s two famous predecessors, the poet and 
the bishop, he remarks: ‘‘I always say that if Zrewhon 
had been a racehorse it would have been got by Hudi- 
bras out of Analogy. Someone said this to me many 
years ago, and I felt so much flattered that I have gone 
on repeating the remark as my own ever since.” 

A. BirRELL. 





FRENCH RIGHTS IN MOROCCO. 
Tue TrutH ABpoutT Morocco. By Mr. Aflalo. London: John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

A YEAR or two ago, when first it was rumoured that a 
colonial treaty between France and England was immi- 
nent, and that this treaty was to recognise France’s “ free 
hand” in Morocco, Mr. Aflalo started writing a book on the 
subject. He entirely disapproved of the treaty, and he 
had, moreover, an alternative solution of his own of the 
Moroccan difficulty to suggest. As it happened the treaty 
progressed faster than the book, and so Mr. Aflalo, realis- 
ing that no time was to be lost, sent a copy of his work to 
Lord Lansdowne in manuscript. However, nothing 
seemed to make any difference. Lord Lansdowne per- 
severed in his treaty, and the arrangements were decided 
on, and the free hand in Morocco given just as if Mr. 
Aflalo had never written on the subject at all. There- 
upon, Mr. Aflalo published his book, and appealed from 
Lord Lansdowne to the public, with the grim intimation 
that “should the present warning be similarly disregarded 
the people of this country will very soon see the dire 
consequences which will follow.” 

Well, we have read the book, and we are bound to 
confess, after allowing due weight to all the author's 
qualifications, set forth by Mr. Cunninghame-Graham in 
the preface—as that he was the trusted agent of Mulai-el- 
Hassan, that he has lived in the country for years, and 
understands Arabic as well as English and all the rest of 
it—that our sympathies in the business are entirely with 
Lord Lansdowne. And that for several reasons. In the 
first place Mr. Aflalo writes with an evident and violent 
anti-French bias. Directly we open the book we are made 
aware of it. The very introduction is full of instances. 
“Contrasting . the more expeditious regeneration of 
Egypt which has taken place under British guidance in 
twenty years with what has been the case in Algeria 
under French rule in seventy the reader will readily 
recognise,” etc. Probably what the reader will readily 
recognise is that if Mr. Aflalo had been looking for a irue 
parallel to the Algerian case he would not have gone to 
Egypt for it. He might possibly have found it in 6.1 
North-West Indian provinces, where the wildness of 
the country and warlike character of the people offer 
similar obstacles to pacification, and where pacification has 
been correspondingly slow, but he certainly would not have 
sought it in the Nile Valley where there are no such ob- 
stacles to be overcome at all. The fact is he is looking 
not so much for a true parallel as for one that will tell 
against the French. 

A further charge we have against Mr. Aflalo is that he 
entirely ignores the question of validity of claim as affect- 
ing Morocco. He draws a glowing picture of the exu- 
berant fertility of the country, and in proving its desira- 


bility he is, he thinks, proving England’s right to it, or at 
least to a half share of it. It is worth having, therefore 
we ought to have it, is his cheerful logic. That there can 
be any question of right involved in the matter does not 
cccur to him. Nor, indeed, does it occur apparently to 
Mr. Cunninghame-Graham, who maintains that the French 
have no more title with regard to Morocco than we have. 
But France possesses very large and important interests 
in the North-West of Africa, interests of a kind which no 
other European nation possesses there. She has mapped 
out a general scheme of pacification and settlement to 
take the place of the old chaos and lawlessness. She has 
introduced her scheme gradually, but at last quite success- 
fully into Algeria and Tunisia. It has worked well. Even 
throughout the Sahara a state of security and peace now 
reigns which, if not yet universal, is in marked contrast 
to the old state of anarchy, which used to prevail and 
which was the cause of untold misery to countless villages, 
the inhabitants of which were for the most part helpless 
slaves of Bedouin marauders. Now, setting aside for the 
moment the question of France’s absolute, or moral, right 
to the control of Morocco, it seems to us obvious that the 
existence of this scheme of hers—the continuity of her 
colonial policy through a long course of years, the 
patience with which she has developed it, the success it 
has met with, and the sacrifices it has involved—has con- 
ferred upon France certain rights and _ responsibilities 
which it is idle to ignore. It has conferred on 
her the right of safeguarding and defending her 
own interests, and it has also constituted her in 
a sense Europe’s_ representative in that part 
of Africa. That is to say, when, and to the extent to 
which, interference with native affairs may be advisable 
or inevitable, it is on France’s shoulders that the respon- 
sibility of interference should rest. 

Relatively, then, to other nations, France has the 
right of interference. Of her positive right it is harder 
to judge. We have as much dislike as Mr. Cunningham- 
Graham for wanton and arbitrary acts of aggression. But 
at the same time it is difficult, on the one hand, to see 
how France’s pacification scheme can be carried out with- 
out interfering with Morocco and, on the other, it would 
be scarcely reasonable to demand the abandonment of 
that scheme, because Morocco bars the way. The truth 
is that the Morocco question forms merely a part of a 
much larger problem. France's interference in North 
Africa began seventy-four years ago with the taking of 
Algiers. If ever interference was justified that was. The 
Algerine pirates were the terror of the Mediterranean. The 
ships they scuttled, the towns they sacked, the people they 
carried off into slavery are beyond computation. Fourteen 
years before the town fell Lord Exmouth’s expedition had 
released 1,200 Christian slaves from its dungeons. The 
state simply lived on rapine and plunder. Piracy was its 
staple industry. But, granted the right of interference, 
where was that interference to stop? What became 
evident as soon as France tackled the difficulty was that 
the reign of chaos could only be suppressed by introducing 
in its place the reign of law and order. If, then, there 
was a justification for taking Algiers, it becomes difficult 
to deny the same justification for the effective occupation 
of the whole country. At every step the French were 
combating the principles of anarchy and social disintegra- 
tion, and were establishing the principles of order, security, 
and commercial responsibility. And the work could not 
be left half finished. It had to be carried through or 
abandoned altogether, for the simple reason that the 
Moslem tribes would not tolerate the presence in their 
midst of any scheme of law and order whatsoever. Ac- 
cordingly it was persevered in, and persevered in, on the 
whole, with patience and tact. Anyone, who has looked 
dewn from the villa-studded and richly-wooded hills of 
Mustapha Supérieure on to the prosperous port of Algiers 
as it exists to-day, or travelled through the fruitful regions 
of the Tell, and who remembers the accounts given by 
the unfortunate Christian slaves of a hundred years ago of 
the tortures enacted here and the conditions of barbarism 
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which prevailed, will be quite inclined to congratulate the 
Fiench on the result of their efforts so far. 

It is circumstances like these—it is the fact that 
France has undertaken the job of substituting order for 
anarchy in North-West Africa, and has proved herself 
equal to the task—which gives her her rights in Morocco. 
Morocco constitutes 


the last serious impediment 
in the establishment of the French scheme of 
pacification. Mr. Cunninghame-Graham would like 


to see the country “work out its 
strictly on its own account. Unfortunately its own 
aspirations are not so limited. The southern tribes 
may be trusted to work out the damnation, if they can, of 
any scheme of law and order established in their neigh- 
beurhood, just as the tribes of Algeria and Tunisia were 
to be trusted to do so until they passed under French con- 
trol. It is this which constitutes Morocco, as we have 
said, but a part of the whole North African difficulty. If, 
indeed, the tribes would respect a frontier, and observe 
treaty stipulations, then, no doubt, the case against in- 
terference would rest on a firmer basis. But he little 
knows the ways of the desert who imagines that to be 
likely. ‘Throughout the whole Sahara, from Ghadames to 
Zinder, and from Figing to Timbuktu, there exist coalitions 
and confederations of wandering tribes who maintain 
wherever they still can a system of land piracy very anala- 
gous to the old Algerine sea piracy, and who recognise no 


own damnation” 


kind of territorial boundaries whatsoever. Morocco, 
in a word, is the final refuge of the anarchic 
principle which the French have been all along 


contesting and vanquishing. Its hinterland commands the 
important trade route to the Western Soudan. On French 
control over this region, swarming, as it is at present, with 
Touareg and Arab marauders, will depend the resuscitation 
of this Soudan trade, the revival of Timbuktu as a centre of 
commerce, as well as security of life and property through- 
out the Saharan oases generally. 

To talk as if a nation which is pledged to a work of 
such scope and magnitude possessed no natural claims over 
the country is to ignore the main factor in the situation. 
Mr. Aflalo’s treatment of the French scheme is very cha- 
racteristic, both as to accuracy of fact and cogency of 
argument. “The Sahara was once a sea, and all nations 
claim equal rights to navigate all seas. The fact of its 
waters having evaporated and its sandy bed being exposed 
should make no difference. It should remain the neutral 
highway for all nations.” The reader will not need to be 
told, we expect, that it has long been established that the 
Sahara never formed the bed of a sea at all, and that the 
sandy tracts with which it is interspersed have quite a 
different origin. But even if it had formed a sea, what are 
we to think of the intelligence of a writer who can argue 
that its having become dry land should make no difference 
in regard to its future settlement and occupation ? 

We find Mr. Aflalo’s book a difficult one to read owing 
to the spasmodic way in which he hops from point to point 
and topic to topic without being able to follow up any 
consecutive train of ideas for a moment. Every page has 
reference to about twenty different subjects and is patched 
up with numberless quotations from very doubtful autho- 
rities. The whole reminds us strangely of some compli- 
cated Arabic pattern or design, in which the eye wanders 
helplessly without being able to find any hint of a definite 
arrangement. All we are aware of in these pages is a con- 
fused jumble of notes and jottings, of which some are con- 
tradictory and others incorrect, but which are linked 
together by no argument and supported by no theory what- 
ever. So far as we can see, the only family likeness be- 
tween these odds and ends consists in their all containing 
something annoying or insulting about the French Govern- 
ment or people. With such an attitude of mind we have 
no sympathy whatever. The French scheme is a great 
scheme, and we are not such poor colonisers ourselves that 
we should fear to sympathise in the success of it. All 
through this book of Mr. Aflalo’s there runs the same cry: 
“ The French are succeeding ; stop them at all costs. They 


are bringing a great work to completion; now is our last 
chance to wreck it.” This seems but a poor spirit in 
which to watch the achievements of a friendly nation. Af«ica 
is a big continent. There is room for us all there. Why 
should we not bid France get forward and prosper? Mr. 
Aflalo makes a great deal of our trade interests. But these 
are small, and may be, and, indeed, have been, safe- 
guarded. They are only a pretext. His strongest and 
most constant appeal is to that arrogant preju- 
dice, so common among us still, which instinctively 
resents other people’s successes and regards any acquisi- 
tions they may make as in some way an infringement on 
our own rights. We can only say we hope the book will 
fail of its object. It speaks to that in our character which 
is meanest and most ungenerous. We do not at all 
wonder that Lord Lansdowne dismissed it with scant 
notice, and we think the public will be well advised if it 
follows his example. 
L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





FRENCH GOTHIC. 

Tue CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE. By Francis Miltoun. 
With Illustrations by Blanche McManus. London: T. 
Werner Laurie. 6s. net. 

Mr. MILTOUN has attempted a task beyond his powers. He 

is an enthusiast for the French cathedrals, and knows a 

good deal about them, but he is so unpractised a writer 

that, though the space at his command is small enough 
for his subject, he spends much of it in struggling with the 
difficulties of language. His intention is to arrange his 
accounts of the different cathedrals so as to give some idea 
of the different varieties and the general development of 

French Gothic. It is a fine scheme, but it would need a 

more skilful writer and a larger book to succeed with it. 

Mr. Miltoun deals with nearly fifty cathedrals in 350 pages, 

of which more than fifty are general and introductory. 

This leaves about six pages to each cathedral. You can- 

not say much about Amiens in six pages, especially if you 

write with the diffuseness and irrelevancy of the amateur. 

I: is a pity, for Mr. Miltoun seems to have some under- 

standing of the principles of Gothic; but he has not yet 

leat how to make a book or how to distinguish between 
what is worth saying and what is not. 

It is strange that we have no standard work upon the 
great French cathedrals, or, indeed, upon the English. 
There are handbooks, often good enough, and there are 
essays and accounts of separate churches, but no English- 
man has yet written a scientific study of Gothic architec- 
ture illustrated by exact accounts of its greatest works. 
Yet it is a task worthy of the powers of the best critic and 
historian. Gothic architecture was the chief art and the 
chief expression of the mind of the Middle Ages. In 
many ways that mind is more remote from ours than the 
minds of Greece and Rome; but the great cathedrals re- 
main to prove to us that our ancestors were men like our- 
selves, and in some respects far greater. Their beauty 
touches us more closely than the beauty of any literature, 
for they are concrete things, heirlooms handed down to us 
from our forefathers, who made them with an art of which 
we have lost the secret, but which moves us still as the 
native art of our own family of races, and the expression 
of what is most enduring in its mind. 

When Matthew Arnold wrote of France as “famed 
in all the arts, supreme in none,” he spoke hastily, forget- 
ting architecture. He cannot have thought it unworthy 
to be named with literature, music, or painting, since it is 
both the most heroic and the most useful of all the arts, 
the one most closely connected with reality and the life of 
man. All the crafts minister to it, and it can only flourish 
while they are flourishing. Painting and sculpture have 
their origin as its oraments and subsidiaries, and their 
decline begins as soon as they cast off their allegiance to 
it. Architecture was practised in France for 300 years at 
least of the Middle Ages more nobly than anywhere else 
or at any other time in the history of the world. In- 
dividual taste may prefer Greek temples or Renaissance 
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palaces or Byzantine churches, but all reason and theory 
are on the side of Gothic; for it is the only architecture 
in which ornament is structure and structure ornament, the 
anatomy of which, like that of the human body, is all 
organic with every member an essential part of the life of 
the whole. You can strip a Renaissance church or a Greek 
temple to a mere shell, and it still remains a building. A 
Gothic cathedral cannot be stripped. Take away any part 
of it, and you maim it of a limb, a piece of its life. This is 
least true of the Gothic of countries such as Italy, which 
is Gothic only in detail and a superficial imitation of those 
ornaments of the style which happened to take the Italian 
fancy. It is most true of the Gothic of Northern France, 
where the style, whatever its origin, certainly grew and de- 
veloped to its present perfection. 

Logic is supposed to be the chief characteristic of the 
French mind, and French Gothic is the most logical archi- 
tecture in the world, though the logic only controls and 
makes effective the most luxuriant and daring imagination. 
Indeed, it is logic which spurs that architecture on to its 
greatest audacities, for the French builders, having once 
conceived the idea of a building with a stone vault borne 
by concentrated and vertical supports, developed it with 
amazing swiftness and thoroughness. There is _ only 
eighty years between St. Denis, the beginning of French 
Gothic, and Amiens, its perfected type. 

Height must be the chief source of grandeur 
in a building of vertical lines, and the wonder and 
majesty of the stone vault becomes the greater 
the further it is lifted from the ground and the 
more obviously it is borne, not by a wall, but by con- 
centrated vertical supports. All their esthetic ideas 
worked together in one direction, and they proceeded to 


' make their churches loftier and loftier, the shafts running 


from the floor to the vault bolder and bolder, and the 
space between them less and less substantial, more and 
more obviously incapable of bearing any weight whatever. 
‘Lhere is next to no wall space in Amiens. It is all props 
and windows, every part of it, so to speak, athletic and 
clearly performing its own proper function, the purpose of 
the whole being that a great weight of stone shall be borne 
a: a dizzy height by piers which yet seem to carry their 
burdens lightly. For there is nothing massive in the 
Gothic of the prime. Its power soars and seems to be 
liting the vault upwards rather than to be weighed down 
by it. The walls, which are the main strength of other 
kinds of architecture, in the higher organisation of Gothic 
become mere screens to keep out the wind and to filter the 
light through transparent patterns of colour. The differ- 
ence between coloured windows and fresco or mosaic is 
buc an example of the difference between Gothic and other 
kinds of architecture. The colours of fresco and mosaic 
are laid upon a blank wall, and have no connection with 
the light that reveals them. But the colours of stained 
glass are the very medium through which light enters. 
They are decorations, yet they perform a most essential 
function. Fresco and mosaic are pure ornament—clothes 
tc hide the nakedness of the body. Stained windows are 
a part of the body—eyes, as it were, whose colours are a 
part of the beauty of the body’s life. 

Other architecture needs clothes, but Gothic needs 
none, since every part of it has that natural beauty of form 
which can only exist in an object performing some particu- 
lar function, and specially adapted to the performance of 
it. In other kinds of architecture there is no such specialisa- 
tion and division of labour. The wall does everything. It 
has no one particular function, and therefore no natural 
beauty of form. So it must be decorated with pure orna- 
ment, mosaic or fresco, or friezes of sculpture, if it is to be 
made beautiful. Take the case of St. Mark’s at Venice. 
Its splendour may blind you to the fact that it is not a 
highly organised building ; but the fact remains. Inside 
it appears to be a cave hewn out of the living rock. It 
does not suggest the truth about itself, that it is con- 
structed of separate pieces of stone. So a Greek Temple 
is designed to suggest that it is all made out of one piece 
of marble or stone, hewn perhaps out of the rock on which 


it stands. It seems to have been laid, like an egg, at one 
sitting. But a Gothic Cathedral professes to be what it 
is—a building made up of stones piled one upon another, 
and the development of Gothic was accompanied and 
controlled by a persistent consciousness of this fact. This 
is truest of the Gothic of Northern France. We may like 
our own churches better. Certainly, in the thirteenth 
century they had a finer delicacy of ornament, and at all 
times their long low roof lines, boldly projecting tran- 
septs, and clusters of high towers gave a greater beauty of 
outline to their exteriors. But the French developed the 
capacities of Gothic more logically and boldly than we did. 

There is something irrational in the development 
and even in the beauties of our Gothic. For two hundred 
years after the French had settled down to the pursuit of 
one end we continued to waver between the emphasis 
of horizontal and vertical lines. Most of our cathedrals 
are experiments on their own account, some backwards, 
some forwards, and often apparently blindly made. The 
first Gothic of Lincoln is in detail an enormous advance 
upon the last Norman of Peterboro’. In design it is 
retrograde. The choir of Ely is less organic than the 
far earlier nave. In the French churches the form of 
the whole is dictated by the vault. In the English fancy 
dictates everything ; and our departures from the French 
type do not explain themselves. Why, for instance, did 
we give up the logical termination of the apex for a flat 
window? The higher organisation of French Gothic is 
more evident in exteriors even than in interiors. The 
functions are as much specialised outside as inside, and 
every force at work is as frankly expressed. Indeed, this 
frankness is carried too far for some tastes, and it has 
been objected that flying buttresses are only a kind of 
scaffolding to support a building that will not stand of 
itself. That objection might hold good if in Gothic the 
burden were all borne by the walls. The builder saw 
that if that were the case, the flying but- 
tresses would be placed only at accidental spots 
of weakness, and would be mere appendages, sup- 
ports, or crutches not contemplated in the original 
design. But the burden in Gothic is borne by piers. Each 
pier has its own particular outward thrust to withstand. 
and its own flying buttress to help it. There is a reason, 
clearly revealed in the whole design, why each buttress 
should be in its own particular place ; and so each buttress 
is a part of the design, a part of the life of the whole, and 
an element in its beauty, helping to emphasise that division 
into bays which the vault dictates. In our English 
cathedrals the division into bays and the dominance of the 
vault are not so clearly thought out. Hence the exterior 
is not so lucid an expression of the design of the interior, 
and flying buttresses are much less systematically used. 
English exteriors, in fact, are less athletic than French, 
and do not give that impression of trained and concentrated 
power which is, after all, the chief element in the beauty 
of French Gothic. 





A MODERN JOURNAL BY GREVILLE MINOR. 
Tue Diary OF GREVILLE Minor. Edited by J. A. Spender. 6s. 
London. Methuen. 

Tue only doubt as to the expediency of republishing 
the Diary of Greville Minor, which so much 
interested and amused us as it appeared from time to 
time in the Westminster Gazette, arises as to the time 
for doing so, and whether it would not have been better 
to defer it till the fall of the curtain in the last act of the 
comedy which has been running its course in Parlia- 
ment. Subject to this observation, there is much of value 
in the work as it is. If, as the editor frankly adm‘ts 
in his preface, the narration “is largely concerned with 
hopes that were disappointed and prophecies that mis- 
carried,” it affords a valuable contemporary criticism of 
the changing scenes in Parliament and a keen insight of 
the aims and motives of the chief actors. It is also inter- 
spersed with many most witty remarks of permanent value. 

The main purport of the unfulfilled prophecies was 
the early defeat or break up of the Government, resulting 
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in a General Election. Our friend Burndale was con- 
tinually propounding with the utmost confidence that the 
collapse of the Government would not be postponed fur 
more than a few days or weeks. It was first to have 
occurred before the end of the Session of 1903. Later, 
when this hope was falsified, it was imminent and certain 
when Ministers were to meet again in the autumn. 
When this difficult fence was surmounted the catastrophe 
was predicted for the ides of March, after the meeting 
of Parliament, early in this year; and when this expecta- 
tion again was not realised the great event was all the 
more certain to occur later in the present Session. These 
successive hopes and predictions have failed just when 
they seemed to be on the very point of realisation. The 
Government craft, indeed, has reminded one of an open 
boat scudding before a strong wind and heavy sea. Suc- 
cessive big waves have been on the point of pooping it; 
but just at the moment when the catastrophe appeared to 
be inevitable, the boat by a heave of the approaching 
wave escaped from its impending fate. The wave, instead 
of overwhelming it, slipped below it, and the craft and its 
crew were safe again for a time in the trough of the sea. 

Looking back, we must admit the abundant justifica- 
tion for the prophecies. Judging by all past experience, 
the issue was certain; but the prophet, and indeed 
all of us, omitted to forecast the uncertain personal 
element which so often interferes to avert what seems to 
be the logical and predestined sequel of events. 

Nothing can be more certain than that the simul- 
taneous resignation of four members of the Cabinet of the 
position of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, and Lord Balfour, should and would 
have entailed the break up of the Government. But no 
prophet could have conceived that the Duke of Devon- 
shire would take two weeks longer to make up his mind 
to resign than his three colleagues, and that Mr. Balfour 
would be able to employ the interval in patching up his 
Ministry, with the resukt that the Duke’s belated resigna- 
tion failed in its effect. Neither could any prophet have 
anticipated after the early speeches of Sir M. Hicks 
Beach that he would later, at so many critical moments, 
save the Government from defeat. In estimating the 
political position the personal peculiarities of the Duke 
and of H.B. were overlooked by Burndale, and were, in 
fact, beyond the ken of human intelligence. 

Looking back at the eighteen months dealt with in 
the diary, one cannot but be struck with the impotence 
of the Liberal Party and its leaders in the House of Com- 
mons. Nothing that they said or did, or could have said 
or done, had or could have any effect in the division 
lobbies, though the campaign on the , public platform 
against Protection has been splendidly and most success- 
fully maintained. The comedy in Parliament has been 
played exclusively by four chief actors, reduced to three 
by the exit of the Duke. The continued existence of the 
Government has been possible only by the co-operation or 
connivance of Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir M. 
Hicks Beach. If either of these three had willed it the 
curtain would have fallen long ago. 

If, however, the writer of this diary in the mouth of 
Burndale has been completely mistaken as to the course 
of events, he has at least anticipated in a very remarkable 
mannet the conduct of individual members of the trium- 
virate. On July 12 a year ago, when Mr. Chamberlain 
was still in the early stages of his agitation, holding 
himself out as a Free Trader, and representing his pro- 
posals as a justifiable exception in the interest of the Em- 
pire, we find in the diary : 

““ Whatever happens, J. C. neither can nor will retire from 
his proposal to tax food. Consummate as have been his 
audacity and skill in executing a quick turn, the abandon- 
ment of a proposal which a month ago he told us was im- 
perative for the safety of the Empire, and the substitution for 
it of something else wholly unrelated to the Empire, is be. 
yond even his capacity. Nothing of the kind could be done 
at this stage without hopelessly discrediting the whole 
affair and dissolving the grand inquest in laughter. What, 
then, is he likely to do?—Add to it. Swamp the food taxes 
in a grand dose of Protection and Retaliation all round; 
stir all up into a fierce firment of fiscal Jingoism which 


will tempt the farmer, the manufacturer, and the skilled 
artisans and which will enable him to run full tilt against 
the foreigner and to denounce all Free Traders as Ger- 
mans and no patriots. Chamberlain is quite con- 
vinced that if it works properly the food taxes can be 
carried along in the grand high pressure of bustle and 
excitement.” 


There could not be a better description of the autumn 
and winter campaign of the great fiscal quack than this 
prediction of it. Equally happy as a prediction is the 
description of the Prime Minister in the first page of the 
journal : 

“A. B. has no plans or policy for the future, but 
a great and audacious resourcefulness from day to day. 
The public avowal of the ‘open mind’ is from that 
point of view a stroke of genius, and it is rendered pos- 
sible by the levity of his reputation. Any serious or solemn 
statesman who had ventured it would have been laughed 
out of court. But it fits so exactly with the scepticism, 
procurantism and dilettantism which are attributed to 
A. B. that in his case it seems not merely plausible but 
touchingly and genuinely in character.” 

What has happened since this was written is striking 
proof of the soundness of the diagnosis of the Prime 
Minister. Again we find a remarkable and early anticipa- 
tion of the effect of Mr. Balfour's open mind and unsettled 
convictions, and of his new ideas of Ministerial responsi- 
bility on the general attitude of his Government to ques- 
tions of high policy : 

“They are significant of the curious change of practice 
which is gradually and silently substituting the principle 
of philosophic doubt for the Cabinet system as it has been 
hitherto known. For the moment A. B. is inclined to 
fall back on the principle that since the Cabinet is un. 
known to the Constitution there can be nothing uncon. 
stitutional in treating it as non-existent. When once that 
principle is grasped the inherent absurdity of imputing 
responsibility to a collective hallucination becomes clear 
to the meanest understanding. It is therefore, as he 
brightly says, wholly immaterial to any human being 
whether or not differences exist in a body which is ez 
hypothesi_ unknown, and philosophically absurd to speak 
of these differences as if they had a real existence. Hence 
he seeks, as he explains in the language of philosophy, to 
enable his colleagues, especially Chamberlain, to ‘ realise 
themselves.’ ” 

The latest development of this new theory of the un- 
importance of Cabinet differences, and of individual mem 
bers realising themselves, is the new Army scheme of Mr. 
Arnold-F orster, where, the main portion of it having been 
rejected by a majority of the Cabinet, the War Minister 
is allowed to realise himself by dividing his scheme into 
two parts—the one that which is agreed to by the 
Cabinet, and the other, the necessary complement, his 
individual project, which is to follow if public opinion will 
permit. 





“THE ROOF OF THE WORLD.” 
ADVENTURES ON THE ROOF OF THE WorLD. By Mrs. Aubrey 
Le Blond (Mrs. Main). T. Fisher Unwin, 

Mrs. AuBREY LE BLonp, better known as Mrs. Main, has 
published a second series of mountain adventures, culled 
from her Alpine Library. If this sort of thing is worth 
doing, Mrs. Le Blond does it very well. The tales 
which she collects are exciting enough, and will form 
excellent reading for stay-at-home people on wet after- 

noons. 

The true mountaineer, indeed, will probably have his 
doubts as to the wisdom of such collections. They en- 
courage that form of sensationalism which is the curse 
of the sport. They put a halo of glory round risks 
which ought to be avoided. They create an impression 
among flat-landers that every mountain expedition is ac- 
companied by circumstances of peril that make every 
returned mountaineer a sort of living miracle. This is 
bad for the sport. It contradicts the fact and creates a 
false perspective. 

In true mountaineering, danger ought to be as rare 
an experience as in football or hunting. The good moun- 
taineer is he who runs fewest risks and climbs well within 
his powers. He will live longest and will extract the 
greatest amount of pleasure and profit from his sport. 
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But to talk thus is, after all, to take Mrs. Le Blond 
too seriously. Her purpose is to produce a readable 
book; and she does it. She is not concerned with the 
ethics of mountaineering or the relations of sport to life. 
She wants to make our flesh creep, and she succeeds. 

_The stories which she collects are, as she fully admits, 
familiar to most mountaineers. She tells us, for in- 
stance, the famous story of the search for Mr. Donkin’s 
party in 1888 as told by Dr. Clinton Dent in the Alpine 
Journal, and Sir Martin Conway’s vivid description of the 
Elm Landslip as told in The Alps from End to End. 
She also quotes freely from Mr. Moore’s Alps in 1864, 
and from various accounts of adventures given by Mr. 
Cecil Slingsby, Mr. Ellis Carr, and other Alpine Club men 
in the Alpine Journal. Throwing all these together with 
a sprinkling of her own adventures and of good moun- 
tain photographs, Mrs. Le Blond succeeds in eking out 
a very passable sequel to her True Tales of a Mountain 
Adventure. Rarely has a book, we should imagine, been 
produced with less trouble to the authoress. 

But Mrs. Le Blond is a very good climber herself. 
And why should we not next time have a volume giving us 
the adventures of a woman in the mountains? We do not 
know of any mountain book which has been written en- 
tirely from the woman’s point of view. Mrs. Le Blond 
has a chance of supplying the place. 





A BLIND GUIDE. 
JAPANESE ART, By Sadakichi Hartmann. London: G. P, Put- 

nam’s Sons. 6s. net. 
In Europe the industrial arts of Japan have of recent 
years fallen into comparative disrepute. Indiscriminate 
collecting has led to overproduction, and overproduction 
has led in its turn to satiety and distaste. Japanese 
paintings and colour prints, however, have appealed to 
the artist as well as to the collector. They have thus 
a more secure clientéle, and a fair number of handbooks 
of one kind or another have in consequence come into 
being. The interest which is now being taken in the 
great art of China is not as yet so widespread as to 
count for much, but there can be no doubt that it is 
sufficiently well founded to have considerable effect in 
stimulating during the next few years the study of the 
painting, and with it the applied arts, of the sister 
kingdom. 

America, too, has devoted considerable attention to 
the art of the East, and though Americans have hitherto 
written but little on the subject that has any claim to 
permanence, that little has revealed the existence of one 
learned and original critic. We were. therefore pro- 
foundly astonished when we turned to the bibliography 
appended to Mr. Hartmann’s volume to find that the name 
of Mr. Fenollosa was not mentioned. Several other im- 
portant monographs were also absent, but the omission 
of Mr. Fenollosa’s well-known book was one which could 
not be explained by the most orthodox critical enmity 


and could only be the result of carelessness or absolute . 


ignorance. 

_, On reading Mr. Hartmann’s letterpress these sus- 
picions were amply confirmed. No reader of his previous 
work on American art would expect him to write well, 
and it is only fair to say that in his Japanese Art he has 
refrained from the lurid rhetoric which made his former 
book ridiculous. 

From his Christian name, howeyer, one might sup- 
pose that Mr. Hartmann possessed at least some intimate 
knowledge of Japan and the Japanese, yet even in this 
respect he disappoints us. A few passages in the chap- 
ters on Japanese architecture, sculpture, and pott2ry 
suggest some personal acquaintance with the country; a 
hundred others indicate that he knows very little indeed 
about Japanese art. 

_ He does not do justice to a single great master in 
his text (his note on Korin, for instance, is absurdly in- 
adequate), and not one in four of the illustrations is in 
any way representative of good Japanese work. Several 
of them indeed reproduce prints and objects which (like 


the bronze facing page 238) are manufactured whole- 
sale, and can be bought in any quantity at a bric-d-brac 
London shop for a few shillings apiece. 

For some unexplained reason the illustration repre- 
senting Hokusai is only the right-hand half of the plate 
of a mountain in the fifth volume of the Mangwa. 
That exquisite designer and colonist Harunobu fares 
even worse. A most charming and characteristic print 
by him is ascribed to his vigorous forerunner, Moronobu, 
and is used to illustrate the latter’s style. One might as 
well ascribe an oil painting by Rossetti to Rowlandson. 

These mistakes throw light on another matter. 
Japanese names throughout the book are spelled with an 
inconsistency that can be explained on no known systvin 
of transliteration, but which must be the result partly cf 
carelessness and partly of copying from other writers of 
different nationalities. Now the print by Harunobu re- 
ferred to above is signed by him, though the signature is 
damaged. This blunder, therefore, when coupled with 
those previously mentioned, indicates that Mr. Hartmann 
is not only unable to recognise the style of the great 
Japanese masters, but cannot even read the simplest and 
commonest signature. 

It is needless to dwell further upon mistakes and 
omissions. Enough has been said to show that the book 
is in every way an untrustworthy guide to those who 
are beginning the study of Japanese art, and its faults 
are so glaring and so numerous that no more advanced 
student is likely to give it a moment’s serious considera- 
tion. 

After all, what Mr. Hartmann has tried to do has 
already been done well in France. When Japan emerged 
from her isolation half a century ago, the excellence and 
freshness of the work of her artists burst upon Europe 
with all the force of a new discovery. In the excitement 
following that discovery France took the lead, and one 
or two of her most gifted critics plunged into the study 
of Japanese art with an enthusiasm and thoroughness 
that has never been equalled since. The books of Ed- 
mond de Goncourt and Louis Gonse differed from the 
invaluable historical researches of Dr. Anderson in that 
they were the work of trained students of art, and, though 
in some respects subsequent inquiry has modified or am- 
plified the results they obtained, they are still the recog- 
nised guides for the students of Japanese art as a whole. 
The small volume published nearly twenty years ago by 
M. Gonse, into which he compressed the essence of his 
monumental work, thus remains the best popular book 

on the subject. C. J. Hotmes. 





The current number of the Saint George (a Ruskinian 
quarterly published by Mr. George Allen at the modest 
price of a shilling) has an article on the other side by 
Mr. Lewis Paton. The new high master of Manchester 
Grammar School admires the public school as an institu- 
tion “peculiarly English both in its excellencies and 
defects.” 

‘(It has its reots in our own soil, and must be regarded 
with that respect and affection which is due to every deep- 
rcoted natural growth. Efforts have been made to trans- 
plant it into other countries. None of these efforts, so far 
as I know, have attained much success. Indeed, even in 
England it was thought that ‘ the public school spirit’ was 
the special prerogative of certain old foundations and old 
traditions, until the rise of Uppingham, Clifton, and Fettes, 
and many schools since their day, showed that a vigorous 

ersonality could build up the old spirit afresh into a new 

oundation—the living stones of a new community.” 
Mr. Paton recalls the origin of the old public schools. 
They may be traced from the monastic school and the 
simple clause of continuetur schola by which the king who 
abolished the monastery became the founder of the new 
old school. There was also, he reminds us, an old prac- 
tice of sending the sons of the nobility to learn all knightly 
exercises under the eye of some neighbouring biron or 
knight. “It was from the blending of these two elements 
—knightly hardihood with mental and religious culture 
—that the unique quality of these institutions is derived.” 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


THE beginning of September brings with it the usual 
autumnal feeling in the air, and both men and money 
markets are now, if they are gifted with the prudence 
which takes trouble by the forelock, examining the condi- 
tion of their great-coats. That of the London Money 
market is, on the whole, in very fair fettle—the Bank of 
England’s reserve, thanks to the recent firmness of dis- 
count rates and its salutary effect upon the foreign ex- 
changes, is now considerably higher than it was a year ago, 
and it is anticipated by folk who ought to be in a position 
to judge of these matters that the external drain of gold is 
not likely to be as severe as it was in the autumn of 1903. 
Moreover, thanks to the beneficent activity of the Chinese 
jewel in our Imperial crown, the supply of gold from South 
Africa is expected to increase rapidly, so that at any rate 
the external appearance of the Money market’s coat is 
furbished up quite brightly for the storms of winter, 
though it must be admitted that there is a good deal of 
hypothesis and anticipation involved in its texture. The 
lining is unquestionably shabby—the internal condition of 
the market is still full of weak spots and ugly rents in 
credit, due to that tiresome old cause which always crops 
up whenever we have to take stock of the position, namely, 
the mass of undigested securities which (to complete our 
mixture of metaphors) hangs over the market like a night- 
mare. Little attempt, if any, has been made during the 
current year of grace to remove tunis incubus by the only 
process that can deal with it effectively—to wit, that pro- 
saic old practice of national and individual economy— 
and consequently the market is in this respect not a bit 
better off than it was a year ago. 





On the contrary, this sort of evil grows with great 
rapidity on that it feeds on; and every month that the pre- 
sent state of affairs continues makes the ultimate recovery 
more difficult. To take an example from the worst 
offender of all in this respect—I need hardly say that I 
refer to the Government—we find its monetary position 
going steadily from bad to worse. It had not the pluck to 
reduce expenditure and make an honest attempt to put the 
national finances on a clean and businesslike basis, and so 
it finds more and more difficulty in raising the wind and 
sees its paper actually discriminated against by the Money 
market. Last week the Treasury had to pay a higher rate 
for an issue of six months’ bills than had been paid by 
ordinary discounters of first-class bank paper ; it also tided 
over its impecuniosity for the moment by appropriating to 
revenue purposes £500,000 of dividends on unclaimed 
Government stocks—a dodge which would disgrace the 
financial record of the worst managed of industrial com- 
panies—and now, being still short of ready cash, it has to 
announce a fresh issue of 2% million Treasury bills, to be 
added to the 29 millions odd of these obligations already 
in existence. It is a pretty picture of Imperialist finance, 
when we remember that in old days, before the South 
African burglary added to the glories of our Empire and 
the burdens of that patient ass, the British taxpayer, the 
normal amount of “Treasuries” current used to average 
about 7 or 8 millions. 





Bad Government finance is, indeed, at the bottom of 
many of the troubles from which the City is at present 
suffering—if the war had been properly financed, that is to 
say, if anything like a fair proportion had been observed 
between the amounts of the war expenditure which were 
met out of revenue and out of loans, the load of new 
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Consols would have been very much lighter and British 
Government stocks might by this time have stood some- 
where near the level to which Liberal economies had 
raised them. As it is, the depression in Consols has 
dragged down the prices of all other “ gilt-edged” securi- 
ties, and has written hundreds of millions off the realisable 
value of the property held by all the investing classes and 
by banks, insurance companies, and all those well financed 
concerns which were wont to point with pride to their 
reserve funds invested in Government securities; now, 
they wish ruefully that they had invested their reserves in 
anything else. Everybody is more or less crippled finan- 
cially, and the condition of the City cannot improve 
materially until there has been a substantial recovery ‘n 
the prices of Consols and other Government stocks. But 
this recovery is retarded by every fresh issue of Treasury 
bills or other form of Government obligation; for the 
market, already saturated, is thus still further swamped. 
The bill brokers used to be large holders of Consols, but 
every addition to the mass of Treasury bills that they are 
made to carry decreases, pro tanto, their power to invest 
in Consols and throws more of them on to an unwilling 
market. These things must be patent enough to the in- 
telligence of Mr. Austen Chamberlain, and his complete 
disregard of them forces one to the conclusion that he 
must be deliberately reducing Government finance, and 
the City with it, to a condition of impracticable deadlock. 
in order to force the country, in sheer desperation, to 
adopt the quack fallacies which nowadays masquerade 
under the attractive title of “ Tariff Reform.” 





For the moment, however, the tone of the City is a 
good deal more cheerful; the end of the month was get 
through without any inordinate squeeze for money, though 
a very large amount had to be borrowed from the Bank 
of England, in order to fill the gap caused by the locking 
up of the last instalment on the recent Japanese loan, and 
by the performance of the usual “ window-dressing” farce 
by the joint-stock banks. It is expected, however, that 
much of the locked-ug Tapanese funds will shortly be re- 
leased by disbursements on various accounts, and in other 
respects September is expected to be an easy month from 
a monetary point of view, at any rate during its first half 
or rather further. After that, of course, we have to look 
for the usual quarter-day squeeze, but that is a long way 
off, and with the prospect of three weeks or so of easy 
money before it, the City is picking up its courage and 
talking about a revival of public interest in markets. And 
the public really does seem to be giving more attention to 
what is happening in the City. Not that it is pouring 
orders tnto its brokers’ letterboxes in any exhilarating 
quantity; but it is at any rate remembering that such an 
institution as the Stock Exchange exists, and it is showing 
a tendency to write and inquire whether “there is anything 
good going.” The only drawback to the revival of activity 
consists in the solid fact that hardly anyone has any money 
to invest and very few hold securities which they can sell 
at a profit. And this is a very serious bar to activity in 
the House, for however tempting an investment may look, 
the average client hardly ever can make up his mind to 
cut a loss in order to acquire it. To those, however, wh: 
have both inclination and money for a flutter, brokers have 
plenty of “bull points” to offer. Consols have been almost 
rampant on the “cheap money” gamble and Kaffirs are 
quite waking up, French buying being in evidence. And 
they say that when the Russian Sedan has come off and 
peace is made we shall have a real old boom. 

JANUS. 
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